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Twenty-Third Year— June 12, 1915 Los Angeles, California—Price Ten Cents 


FEATURES OF THE WEEK 


Is State Civil Service Doomed? 

Where Wilson and Bryan Diverge 
Tentative Presidential Barkises 

Medical Problems of the War 

Homage to A Local Statesman 

City Council’s Inept Financing 

New York as Seen by a Staff Writer 
Light on Missionary Work in India 
Browsings: Dibdin’s Literary Companion 


By the Way: Intimate Gossip of Men and Events 
--R. H.C.’s Golden Gate Gossip-- Theaters 
--Society -- Music -- Art-- Books -- Finance -- 
News in Brief. 


Don’t drive in 
the car tracks. 
You impede car 
service and 
greatly increase 
danger of acci- 


dents. Think of 


“Safety 
First” 


Investment Building || 


Broadway at Eighth St. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 


Los AngelesRailway 


to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. | 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 





Main 5647 Home 60127 \sleeping porch, 


dress, Monrovia, Route 1, Box 70 


a 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE”’ 


, E() PAYS ALL Los Angeles to 


TRANSPORTATION San Bernardino 
Including Al! Side Trips 


"** EXPENSE | Riverside 
and 


Redlands 
RESERVED SEAT 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 
World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 
Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 


San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 
or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


'WANTED BY GRADUATE NURSE 
| Patient in her home on orange ranch; 
conveniences. Ad- 


A. 





For Sale 


Attractive Home 
At 3002 La Salle Ave., Cor. 30th St. 


Eight rooms, hardwood floors, furnace, 
large closets, porch lavatory, garage, shrub- 
bery, lawn, trees, Lot 50x150. 


For investment purposes. At rear of lot, 
adjoining wide alley, 2-Story flat building 
could be erected, facing 30th Street. 


Price $7200---Terms to Suit 


Apply 114 East 4th St., Care The Graphic 


FOR SALE 


Attractive Home 


at Hollywood 


on Winona Boulevard, Half a Block North of 
Hollywood Boulevard 


Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
nace, large closets, sleeping porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, in 
grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 


story house in rear for help, and garage 
adjoming. Lot 60x200. House almost 


new 


Real Bargain at $7500 


Terms to Suit 


Apply at the Graphic O 
or Address 
J. R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood 
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WHERE WILSON AND BRYAN DIVERGE 


HATEVER differences of opinion there 

may be regarding the resignation of Mr. 
Bryan, in what many consider a critical juncture 
in the country’s history, there can be but one con- 
clusion as to the consistency of the late secretary 
of state’s action. Believing as he does in a 
peace-at-any-price policy, how could he acquiesce 
in a note to Germany, that would have demanded 
his signature, and which was in the nature of an 
ultimatum Rather than stultify his principles he 
withdrew from the cabinet, the sole dissenting 
member, and at once the reply to Germany was 
dispatched, to be made public Friday. The nat- 
ural assumption is that President Wilson in it 
has reiterated his demand for a guarantee of im- 
munity from attack, without warning, of un- 
armed merchant vessels carrying American pas- 
sengers who are non-combatants, in conformity 
with the rules of international warfare and our 
treaty with Prussia, to say nothing of the laws 
of humanity. It does not necessarily follow that 
war between the two countries will ensue in the 
event of a refusal by Germany to give the pledge 
sought, but a severance of diplomatic relations is 
not an improbable sequence. 


Mr. Bryan admits that both he and the Presi- 
dent are actuated by a like desire—the achieve- 
ment of peace—but their methods of accomplish- 
ment reveal wide disparity. The retiring secre- 
tary would arbitrate the question and pending 
the deliberations of an international commission 
of investigation he would interdict Americans, to 
the fullest extent possible, from taking passage 
on ships carrying contraband or which traverse 
danger zones on the high seas. In other words, 
back down completely from the attitude of this 
government taken in the initial note to Germany 
following the sinking of the Lusitania, and so 
notify the world that America is not prepared to 
protect her citizens in their international rights 
whenever the exercise of such run counter to the 
war policies of a belligerent nation. Of course, 
peace, pusillanimous peace, would be insured in 
that way, but how could a self-respecting nation 
accept immunity at so humiliating a price? The 
American abroad in years to come would be in 
just contempt of all virile nationals and as for 
Berlin, her sidewalks would more than ever be 
occupied by the dominant military to the abso- 
lute exclusion of the peace-at-any-price Ameri- 
can. What an exasperating situation for a red- 
blooded man or proud-spirited woman, hailing 
from this side of the Atlantic, to confront? 


Mr. Bryan has many admirable qualities of 
heart and mind and as a private citizen he is a 





most estimable character, but the nation’s wel-~ 
fare must take precedence of the individual’s 
conscience, when that individual chances to be 
entrusted with the national honor. There are few 
sensible Americans who want to see their coun- 
try involved in war with Germany or with any 
nation, but if peace is to be maintained only by 
the sacrifice of a great principle, better war in its 
most hideous form than to have the nation 
stamped as craven. The principle for which Mr. 
Wilson is manfully striving is the recognition by 
belligerent nations of the laws of humanity, plus 
the rights of citizens of neutral countries. By 
treaty Germany is pledged to observe the rights 
of non-belligerents. We do not pretend to say 
that she is debarred from capturing an unarmed 
merchant vessel carrying contraband, but when 
that vessel is sent to the bottom without warn- 
ing, and with her scores of non-combatant Ameri- 
cans, including many women and children, it is 
time to call an emphatic halt. The parleying can 
come afterward. This is the belief of the Presi- 
dent and of all his cabinet save and excepting Mr. 
Bryan whose disclaimer has resulted in his with- 
drawal, 

We believe in his sincerity of purpose. His 
action confirms the opinion expressed in these 
columns when his appointment was first an- 
nounced that both by training and temperament 
he was unfitted for the post. His resignation 
clarifes the situation materially. The adminis- 
tration is now a unit in upholding the rights ot 
all neutral nations and in demanding that the 
laws of humanity take precedence of any mili- 
tary exigency. It is a principle to establish 
which for all time is worthy of great sacrifice. 
If we fail to be self-assertive in this crisis, the 
time is bound to come when we will be so 
humbled that retaliation or dastardly silence will 
be forced upon us. America speaks not for her- 
self alone, but for all neutral nations. She has 
a duty to perform that cannot be shirked if she 
would hold the respect of the civilized world. We 
believe this is Mr. Wilson’s view and as con- 
trasted with Mr. Bryan’s stand the country, by 
a large majority, unquestionably will endorse the 
President’s action. 


HOMAGE TO A LOCAL STATESMAN 


W HAT if the esteemed aspirant to the presi- 
. dency of the city council, Hon. Martin F. 
Betkouski, does defy the rules of grammar and 
play havoc with the purity of the language! More 
than fifty thousand voters of this princely city 
have given him their indorsement for re-election 
and, by the eternal, that is a far greater compli- 
ment than if he had been elected to the head of 
the English department at the state university. 
Hoity toity! Since when has it been essential for 
a member of the council to be strong on grammar 
in order to quality as its leader? Was Uncle 
George noted for his verbal elegancies? Was 
Mayor McAleer an enthusiastic adherent to the 
late Lindley Murray’s precepts? We trow not. 
Yet because the gentleman from the seventh ward, 
who is ambitious to wield the gavel over his asso- 
ciates in the council, transcends all philologic 
conventions, he is condemned by narrow critics 
as unfit for the position. 


Perish the thought! Who that has gazed on 
his classic features, noted his handsome figure 
and admired his Elbert Hubbard flowing neck- 
wear would care whether the Hon. Martin purled 
in purest English when advocating a measure for 
the welfare of his constituents or murdered every 


rule sacred to the English teachers at the high 
school. A fig for such pedantries! Our Martin’s 
aman for ’a that! Supposing he did say he be- 
lieved San Francisco “done the proper thing” in 
pursuing a certain course and what if he did de- 
clare the municipal road could be rehabituated in 
ten years, is that to his discredit? Fifty thousand 
fellow-citizens are heard shouting a disclaimer! 
There was a Mrs. Partington who was famous 
for her disregard of conventions in her mode of 
speech. She was the joy of our fathers in the 
middle fifties and to this day her beautiful flow 
of language is cited as evidence of her vivid im- 
agination and ability to make herself understood. 
Shall the Hon. Martin fear to rush in where Mrs. 
Partington constantly trod? 


We are under lasting obligations to the city 
hall reporter for the esteemed Times in rescuing 
from the record proceedings of the city council 
a few pearls of expression that have been dropped, 
officially, from the Hon. Martin’s lips, at intervals, 
in the last two years. We take pleasure in ap- 
pending several of the choicest, to-wit: 


The city bought the lands and they have the 
tiprarion rights on them. 

We will now proceed with the proceedings. 

But alas the opportunity is went. 

These people will do this on their own viola- 
tion. 

_There ain’t no more eccentric character in this 
city than what that fellow is. 

We feel like quoting from that exquisite poem 
written by the late Mr. Gray—doubtless, well- 
known to the Hon. Martin F. Betkouski—begin- 
ning 
Full many a gem of purest speech serene 
The councilmanic chamber has to spare; 


Full many a flower of rhetoric there I ween, 
Has been accouched and wasted on the air. 


There where the madding crowd at times has met, 
To vent its anger on the faithless few, 

The glib-tongued Martin’s poise was never yet 
Perturbed by any of the ribald crew. 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; 
His elocution (as the public knows) 

Is ne plus ultra, also a la mode, 


IS STATE CIVIL SERVICE DOOMED? 


C IVIL service in the state will get its coup de 

' grace at the hands of Governor Johnson if 
he appends his official signature to the Gerdes 
civil service bill which denies to a dismissed em- 
ploye the right of appeal and a hearing, permits 
certain departments to hire employes without 
efficiency tests, and allows their dismissal at will. 
Most calamitous of all, it repeals the present civil 
service provision which empowers the civil ser- 
vice board to summon witness and hold investiga- 
tions in relation to the conduct of state offices. 
Naturally, friends of the civil service law are op- 
posing gubernatorial approval of the measure, but 
their personal appearance at Sacramento and 
strenuous objections to the bill seem to be re- 
sented by President Neylan of the board of con- 
trol whose defense of the spoils system is one of 
the anomalies of the administration. Inasmuch 
as the Gardes bill is understood to be satisfac- 
tory to the governor, who gave it his tacit ap- 
proval, before it was enacted by the legislature, 
the chances are largely in favor of its receiving 
his signature. In that event he will grieve not a 
few of his theretofore strong supporters in the 
State. 


It is difficult to discern on what ground the ad- 
vocates of the bill stand in its favor, save, per- 
haps, that the present commissions have led the 
governor to believe that their judgment in mak- 
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ing appointments is better for the state’s welfare 
than the selections of the civil service system. 
This, of course, has been the cry of the “ins” ever 
since the political boss dictated the choice of pub- 
lic servants, but the new era in politics, that gave 
us the Progressive in lieu of the corporation boss, 
was supposed to have evolved a much higher code 
of political ethics, in which merit and not “pull” 
was the sole desideratum. Can it be that the 
Progressive is a boss in disguise? Is Mr. Neylan 
merely a mask for “Boss” Johnson who would not 
only form the commissions but control all the 
subordinate offices within their purview? In no 
other way can be explained this cormorantic de- 
sire to supplant a system that has been tested 
for more than a quarter of a century and proved 
a bulwark against the intrusion of incompetents 
and a guarantee of continuation in office for de- 
serving employes who need take no worry regard- 
ing changing administrations and are exempf 
from drafting into practical politics. 

Then, too, how inconsistent the action of the 
administration forces! Not long ago we found 
the same element stoutly contending that the 
railroad employe, discharged for cause on the evi- 
dence of the company “spotter” should be per- 
mitted to face his accuser and attempt to dis- 
prove the charges before receiving his dismissal 
from service. Of course, in every such instance, 
the company would have to employ a new spot- 
ter, since with publicity, his usefulness would be 
at an end. Now, by eliminating the provision in 
the civil service law that takes from the efficient 
employe the right to be heard, or to be reinstated 
in case he is dismissed unjustly, the Johnson en- 
tourage is reversing itself. It is a queer pro- 
cedure. The movement, if given official sanction, 
through the governor’s signature, is likely to 
prove equally disastrous to municipal civil ser- 
vice, for the action of the state is bound to influ- 
ence unduly those sections dominated by the 
Johnsonian influence and especially where the 
civil service rules are none too highly regarded. 
Governor Johnson will have succeeded in dealing 
the public service a staggering blow if he per- 
sists in the indefensible course that, apparently, 
he has decided to take. 


CITY COUNCIL’S INEPT FINANCING 


1 CANNING the financial budget tentatively 

outlined by the finance committee of the city 
council the adage of “spending money like a 
drunken sailor,” instinctively obtrudes. Twelve 
years ago the expenditure of a million dollars in 
the fiscal year was considered a fairly liberal ap- 
propriation. At that time Los Angeles had about 
150,000 population. We have, probably, three 
times that number in the city at this writing, and 
the estimates this year reach the enormous sum 
of $8,503,428.69 or more than eight times the 
amount needed to run the city government when 
the population was one-third the present size. 
Inasmuch as the total estimated revenue for cur- 
rent municipal expenses is $5,775,476 it is obvious 
that sharp cuts will have to be made in the vari- 
ous departmental requirements. Ever since those 
two conscientious and able members of the fin- 
ance committee of the city council, Messrs. Wash- 
burn and Stewart, retired from the public service 
the expenditures have been augmented yearly out 
of all proportion to the necessities and with sad 
lack of discrimination, 

One instance will suffice of the folly of the city 
council and it is typical of the whole. We refer 
to the sidewalk horrors that are flaunted’ in the 
congested business district, those wedge-shaped 
cuspidores occupying so much valuable space, 
filled with sickly palms, A more ridiculous and 
wasteful expenditure of the public funds it were 
difficult to cite. Thousands of dollars have been 
diverted in this way from legitimate uses while 
other moneys have been transferred from specific 
departments to bureaus in no way authorized to 
receive and spend such. If an audit of the er- 
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ratic financing of city funds by the city council 
in the last eight years were to be made by a 
responsible and wholly unprejudiced firm of ex- 
perts the revelations would astound the tax- 
payers. Not in the way of grafting, but for un- 
authorized segregations and expenditures for 
inanities like the sp-tb-x stupidity and similar in- 
defensible acts involving silly extravagances. 
However, we get what we pay for, and so long as 
the electorate insists on placing in office ignor- 
ant and narrow-minded individuals just so long 
will the public funds continue to be frittered 
away on monstrosities, and poor financing gen- 
erally prove the rule. 

There is great need at this time of practical 
and sensible men in the legislative branch of the 
city government and we hope to find the new 
members of the council recently injected prov- 
ing their value to their constituents. A peremp- 
tory check on unwise expenditures is absolutely 
necessary and a demand made that the financial 
bookkeeping shall be kept in accordance with 
the provisions stipulated by the people. Juggling 
the funds to pay Peter by mulcting Paul may not 
be dishonest, but it is reflective of lax business 
methods and, besides, is unwarranted. The coun- 
cil in its lamentable ineptness has taken depart- 
mental advice that not seldom was of selfish ori- 
gin and as a result has diverted to wrong uses 
moneys not so intended to be expended. A vig- 
orous and intelligent finance committee is des- 
perately needed to put a stop to all such indis- 
cretions, to employ a mildly objurgatory term. 


TENTATIVE PRESIDENTIAL BARKISES 
INORITY Leader James R, Mann of I[Ili- 
nois, whose mission in congress for the last 

four years has been to embarrass the dominant 
party in the house so far as possible, in which he 
has been only moderately successful, is being 
touted by ‘Uncle Joe” Cannon as the Republican 
candidate for President in 1916. In Los Angeles 
the other day, where he was a brief visitor on his 
return from Hawaii, Mr. Mann was modestly 
coy when asked by a reporter if he would be an 
aspirant for the nomination. He is quoted as re- 
plying: “Well, as to that ] cannot say—it is too 
early. Some of my friends are pressing me to 
run but I cannot answer this question at this 
time.” There you have epitomized the cautious 
phraseology of the politician who is “in the hands 
of his friends!” If they insist on Mr. Mann 
sacrificing himself, the representative from the 
second (Chicago) congressional district will go 
like a lamb to the slaughter. 

Not that the Hon. James Ready Mann expects 
to see his party slaughtered. Bless your heart, 
no! He gives assurance that there will be noth- 
ing to the presidential campaign next year but a 
Republican tidal wave and to ride in on it to the 
White House are mentioned such possible poli- 
tical surf athletes as Senator John Weeks of 
Massachusetts, former Senator Theodore E. 
Burton of Ohio, Senator Cummins of Iowa, Gov- 
ernor Whitman of New York, former Senator 
Elihu Root of New York, Myron T. Herrick of 
Ohio, former ambassador to France, and Senator 
Borah of Idaho. The latter, by the way, is a 
native of Illinois, born not far from Mr. Mann’s 
natal town of Bloomington. As between the two 
tentative candidates we opine that, geographical- 
ly considered, Hon. James Ready has the “age” 
on the senator from Idaho, although not since 
Ulysses S. Grant was nominated in 1872 has II- 
linois furnished a tenant for the White House. 
At that, of course, General Grant was an Illi- 
noisan only by reason of gravitating to Galena in 
1860. 

Curiously enough, another presidential possi- 
bility who has been honoring California with his 
presence lately, in the person of Governor Whit- 
man, has been sounded out on his aspirations and 
to the Oakland Tribune he has admitted that he 
would not look unfavorably on the Republican 


nomination next year. As New York is that de- 
lightfully comfortable entity, known as a pivotal 
state, the governor’s ambition is, perhaps, more 
likely to attain fruition than that of Senator 
Weeks or Senator Cummins. Mr. Root is in his 
seventy-first year and while his mental powers 
are as vigorous as ever his physique is hardly 
equal to the strain of a presidential campaign. 
In fact, he has stated positively that he does not 
hanker for the nomination. Hon. Myron Herrick 
is a willing Barkis, however, and former Senator 
Burton, a fellow Ohioan, would not offer strenu- 
ous objections to the honor of leading his party 
into the promised land—that is, promised by 
Representative Mann. 

But unless Mr. Bryan “spills the beans” by join- 
ing the Prohibition party and accepting its nomi- 
nation for the presidency, thereby alienating 
countless otherwise Wilson votes, it looks as if 
the present occupant of the White House will 
be his own successor, in spite of the attempt to 
saddle on the Democratic party all the business 
ills that have afflicted the country for the last two 
years. In retiring from the cabinet, however, 
Mr. Bryan gives emphatic assurance that though 
he differs from Mr. Wilson in his foreign policies 
he is by no means opposed to him politically and 
while he may give his influence to the forming of 
a strong anti-war party it will not be for the pur- 
pose of defeating Mr. Wilson. This is not said 
in so many words, but the deduction may be 
made by persons of ordinary intelligence. 
Whether the Republicans name Congressman 
Mann, Governor Whitman, Hon. Myron T. Her- 
rick or one of the several United States senators 
whose lightning rods are in the fire, tempering, 
it is fairly certain that the Democrats will pin 
their faith to Wilson with Bryan no contender 
in the field to divert support. 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS OF THE WAR 


EK IGHTY per cent of the deaths in the present 
war ate due to disease. To one man killed 
by bullet or shell four die of infection. This is 
the estimate of Professor F. M. Sandwith of Lon- 
don, a world-authority on military surgery, 
quoted by Mr. Frederic H. Robinson, managing 
editor of the Medical Review of Reviews in the 
current issue of the Forum, Early in the conflict, 
Professor Kracke of Germany warned Europe 
that fifty per cent of those who went into the 
world-war finally would be incapacitated by dis- 
ease or wounds. Not that science has failed, com- 
ments Mr. Robinson. Typhoid fever, for instance, 
the Nemesis of all field armies, for the first time 
in the history of great wars has been reduced 
practically to local outbreaks. Sir William Osler 
is authority, for the statement that even in the 
water-filled trenches along the Yser, only iso- 
lated cases have occurred. Yet typhoid fever 
claimed more than ninety per cent of our men 
in the Spanish-American war and was the chief 
cause of death among the English forces in the 
Boer war in South Africa. 

One of the most virulent surgical complications 
in the western theater of war, notes Mr. Robin- 
son, has received the name of “gas gangrene,” 
which has been exacting a fearful toll of Itfe. 
With the exception of tetanus, more men have 
died of this disease than from all other causes 
combined. It is the great bane of the medical 
corps. The disease is likely to affect any wound, 
whether serious or trivial, it is declared. The 
most famous bacteriologists in Europe are work- 
ing on the problem. Until recently, amputation 
has been practically the only means of saving 
life. But even then the disease often broke out 
in another part of the body. So unbearable is 
the “gas” that comes from this infection that the 
most necessary attendance is performed under 
the greatest difficulty. Tetanus has been mas- 
tered by flooding the patient with anti-tetanic 
serum which has reduced the mortality rate from 
100 to about 30 per cent. But healthy horses are 
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necessary for the preparation of anti-tetani. 
serum and the German government having appro- 
priated the available supply for army use, the 
serum is now worth its weight in gold and the 
precious antidote is used only in cases where the 
infection has not spread enough to preclude prob- 
able recovery. 


Surgeons, contrary to modern schools’ teach- 
ings, have reverted to antiseptic methods in the 
treatment of wounds, the assertion having been 
repeatedly made that asceptic measures have 
failed. It is not enough that wounds be guarded 
against infection; they must be thoroughly dis- 
infected. Carbolic acid has come into such favor 
that this agent has risen from seven cents a 
pound earlier in the war to more than a dollar 
a pound, while so widespread has become the use 
of iodine in the cleansing of wounds that French 
and English surgeons popularly refer to this as 
the “Iodine War.” It is the new tactics of mod- 
ern warfare that are responsible for these condi- 
tions. Survivors of an attack often are left for 
many hours without rescue and when picked up, 
invariably their wounds are badly infected. We 
know, too, the unconscionable delays that have 
attended the transportation of wounded soldiers 
from the front to permanent hospitals, stories 
that have astounded our transportation officials on 
this side of the Atlantic. Six days to transfer a 
traintoad of wounded men sixty miles, for ex- 
ample! 


Two million sick and wounded men have been 
treated on the western front alone, it is stated, 
since the war began, often under the greatest 
difficulty. The quick shifts made necessary by 
a sudden change in the military situation, when 
emergency hospitals eight miles in the rear have 
been swept away by artillery fre, may be im- 
agined. The tenseness and hardship of life in the 
trenches cannot be exaggerated, observes Mr. 
Robinson. Cases of suicide have reached into the 
thousands. “Trench Insanity” has become a 
common term with the surgeons in the field. On 
the eastern front dysentary has been the most 
serious problem of the medical authorities, the 
difficulties of treating this disease with medieval 
transportation arrangements being well-nigh in- 
surmountable. It is a story not to dwell upon. 
We can well agree with the writer in the Forum 
who sums up his intensely interesting, if grue- 
some, article by stating that when history records 
the details of the greatest catastrophe of all time, 
the achievements of the surgeon and the sanitary 
officer will find as conspicuous a place as those 
of the strategist and the military leader. 


GRAPHITES 


Baron Beyens, who had been Belgian minister 
to Berlin for several years at the opening of the 
present war, in an article in the Paris Revue des 
Deux Mondes of recent date, headed, “The Em- 
peror William,” gives an enlightening sketch of 
the German Kaiser in his relations with Ger- 
many, her people, her public men, the army and 
the war, and asks the question, “but is he truly a 
soldier?” which he answers thus: “The German 
journals announced, at the opening of hostilities, 
that his inmperial majesty would be followed to 
the theater of war by a special train, carrying a 
house the floor of which is fitted so as to exclude 
dampness. We know from other sources that 
this care for ease and comfort is necessitated by 
apprehension of chill and throat trouble, for Wil- 
liam IJ may not play with his health. These con- 
stant precautions ill accord with the idea we form 
of a true soldier. The true soldier of this war is 
not to be found among the crowned Germans 
who only follow it at a distance; he is at the head 
of the little army of Belgium that is fighting des- 
perately to defend its hearths.” 


After nearly crucifying the country on his 
cross of silver in 1896 the well-meaning but whol- 
ly impractical William Jennings Bryan has at- 
tempted to remedy his earlier failure by substi- 
tuting a cross of iron. But the country, while 
delighting in Mr. Bryan personally, is impervious 
to his political doctrines and will again refuse to 
be led to the sacrifice. 





Browsings in an 
Book Bhop 


IVE years ago, after long search, I was re- 

warded by finding a first edition of Dibdin’s 
“Bibliomania” (1809) at the Old Book Shop. A 
year later I ran across a first edition of his “Lit- 
erary Reminiscences” (1836) and now, this week, 
my browsings uncovered Dibdin’s delightful “Lit- 
erary Companion, or the Young Man’s Guide and 
the Old Man’s Comfort in the Choice of a Lib- 
rary.” It too, is a first edition (1824) with that 
lovely story on page 394 that does not appear in 
later editions. 1 refer to the anecdote of 
Mordaunt Cracherode, father of the Rev. C. M. 
Cracherode of celebrated book fame, who, as a 
commander of marines, accompanied Lord An- 
son on a voyage round the world—really a buc- 
caneering expedition—and with the prize money 
he received retired a wealthy man. Says Dibdin: 
“Hence the property of his son—and hence the 
Bibliotheca Cracherodiana in the British Museum. 
A droll story is told of the father, of which the 
repetition is wardonable. It was said that he 
returned from this Ansonian circumnavigation in 
the identical buckskins he wore on leaving Eng- 
jand, they having been the object of his exclusive 
attachment during the whole voyage. Far, how- 
ever, be it from one to give credence to the re- 
port that there is one particular volume, in the 
Cracherode collection, which is bound in a piece 
of these identical buckskins.” 


I can imagine the chortle of joy that Dibdin 
emitted after writing this choice book note. But 
the Cracherode family evidently did not join in 
the cachinnation, for the buckskin episode is de- 
leted in editions of the Library Companion that 
came after. I join with Dibdin in lamenting that 
an adequate life of “Bulldog” Anson is not avail- 
able to posterity. This enterprising navigator, 
who was destined to become first lord of the 
admiralty and admiral in chief of the British 
fleet, made a sort of fighting and capturing voyage 
round the world, a Spanish galleon or an hostile 
town being equally an object of attack. His 
nearly four years’ absence from home netted him 
enormous spoils which Cracherode _ shared. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin had a natural taste for 
things maritime. His uncle, Charles Dibdin, won 
national reputation for his songs of the sea, and 
the bibliophile, born in India, had tasted salt 
water himself. But books were his life and no 
collector in the United Kingdom had a more in- 
timate knowledge of first editions, their value and 
rarity than the sage of Kensington. As librarian 
of the Spencer library he had constant access to 
a wonderful collection of rare volumes and _ his 
extensive acquaintance with men of bookish 
proclivities brought him many commissions to 
pick up, at the best price possible, choice books 
long desired to fill gaps in pretentious private 
libraries. Thus Dibdin by inclination and train- 
ing was well-equipped to direct young collectors 
what to acquire in stocking a creditable library 
and his guide or literary companion was _ indis- 
pensable a century ago. His main object in this 
entertaining volume was the imparting of a moral 
feeling to the gratification of a literary taste and 
he succeeded admirably. 

Of course, it may be said that the publication 
has long outworn its usefulness, which is true 
in a measure, i. e., from the viewpoint of prac- 
ticality, but the booklover can still gain from its 
reading a wealth of information and no end of 
interesting data on book values as they were 
quoted one hundred years ago, in comparison 
with the prices the same books bring today. It 
is safe to say that no other single volume on 
bibliomania ever contained so much curious and 
diverse intelligence, gleaned with unceasing in- 
dustry and embodied with unusual care or con- 
taining such a record of so many rare, precious 
and instructive volumes. It is interesting to 
learn that George III was a bibliophile who had 
one of the finest private libraries of his own col- 
lecting in England. American students of the 
English king’s career have known that he went 
insane toward the latter end of his reign, but it 
may be news to many to learn that George was 
a bibliomaniac in addition. That England had 
numerous book collectors outside of royalty is 
shown by the sale of Sir Mark M. Sykes’ library 








in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
which brought $180,000 at auction. The three 
gems of the collection were the Livy of 1469, the 
Greek Testament of Erasmus of 1519, each upon 
vellum, and the deed of divorce between Henry 
VIII and Anne of Cleves. Which proves that 
book collecting, even at that date, was not wholly 
unprofitable, for the baronet had been a judicious 
purchaser. It is comforting to think that the 
surplusage of wealth so graciously invested 
proved a wise undertaking. I venture to say that 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington’s rare collection, if 
sold a quarter of a century from now, will bring 
much higher prices than it has cost the present 
owner to bring his book treasures together. 

Pepys’ Diary was just going to press when 
Dibdin was preparing his Library Companion for 
publication and he hazards the opinion that it 
will be, doubtless, a popular companion to Eve- 
lyn’s Memoirs. He was well within the mark, 
although it was not until 1893, when the Wheatley 
edition of the diary appeared, that the full value 
of Pepys’ quaint work was revealed. Dibdin had 
been dead forty-six years when that happened. 
Of the manner in which John Evelyn’s Memoirs 
chanced to see print Dibdin tells an interesting 
story. It seems that William Upcott, a collector 
of autographs, went to Wotton, in Surrey, to 
pay a visit to the Evelyn family, accompanied by 
William Bray, who had written a history of 
Surrey. Lady Evelyn accidentally learning of 
Mr. Upcott’s hobby told him she had many let- 
ters written by famous personages and gave him 
the key to an ebony cabinet wherein they re- 
posed. In rummaging he disclosed the Evelyn 
diary, a small quarto volume, without covers, 
very closely written with his own hand, which 
had been in the family archives for more than a 
century. Mr. Upcott finally induced the head 
of the house to consent to the publication, but 
she died in November, 1817, while the diary, 
edited by Mr. Bray, did not appear until 1818-19, 
My edition is of 1819, in two royal quarto vol- 
umes. It formed the subject for a browsing about 
a year ago. This account of the origin of the 
memoirs is only one anecdote of many, fully as 
interesting, related by Dibdin in the work be- 
fore me. 


In his chapter on Latin Bibles Dibdin gives 
most interesting information. Of the edition 
put forth by Fust and Schoeffer at Mentz in 
1462, a copy of which, printed upon vellum, is, 
I believe, the one owned by Mr. Huntington— 
known as the Guttenburg Bible—Dibdin advises 
that a collector may “fearlessly advance a hun- 
dred guineas for a fine and perfectly mem- 
branaceous copy.” An idea of the advance in 
values since his book was published (1824) may 
be had by contrasting the price he names with 
that paid by Mr. Huntington, viz., $50,000, or one 
hundred times greater. Tracing the origin of 
our prayer book, Dibdin gives the first printed 
version of the Lord’s Prayer, by Caxton in 1483: 
“Father our that art in heaven, hlalowed be thy 
name; thy kingdom come to us; thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven; our every day’s 
bread give us today; and forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us; and lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from all evil sin, amen.” The Greek Testa- 
ment of Erasmus, of 1519, (upon vellum), was 
bought at the Sykes sale by his grace, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and now reposes in the 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, certainly a 
fitting ultimate destination for so rare a work. 
Erasmus was a theologian, a philologist, a wit. 
No name was more popular in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His writings are full of sweetness of tem- 
per, of playful humor, liberality of sentiment, 
and variety and importance of information, “To 
have sat down to a ‘dinner of herbs’ with More, 
Melancthon and Erasmus,” says Dibdin, ‘were a 
festival infinitely beyond a banquet of golden 
cups between Charles V, Henry VIII and 
Francis I.” 


Dibdin devotes several chapters to history, 
but I have only space to refer to his one on 
Great Britain. From Asser’s Life of Alfred 
(A. D. 890) is a long skip to Thomas Walsing- 
ham (1443). We get Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
twelfth century, in between, but his history was 
not printed until 1508. The discoverer of the 
mss. was delving among old books in a college 
library at Paris, when he stumbled upon a cer- 
tain work called “The History of the British 
Kings,” covered with “the glorious dirt and 
mouldering of antiquity.’ An English transla- 
tion did not appear until 1718. A celebrated 
scholar and antiquary was Sir Henry. Savile, who 
rescued from oblivion a number of the valuable 
writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
His Greek edition of St. Chrysostom’s works, 
printed at Eton in 1602 cost the savant $40,000. 
To the Chronicles of Froissart Dibdin pays de- 
served tribute. Bit of a gossiper the historian 
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may be, but whether it is conversation, skirmish, 
battle, the country, the town, the palace, the 
church, the quiet of pastoral occupations, or the 
tumult of a popular assembly, certain it is that 
Froissart hits off in a manner the most simple 
and striking imaginable everything which he 
touches. The annals and memoirs preserved by 
Thomas Hearne have great value and John Ras- 
tell’s “Pastime of People” (1530) is one of the 
scarcest histories in print. Hall, Grafton, and 
Holinshed come in for just notice as faithful 
chroniclers of English history. To John Stow’s 
careful and indefatigable labors, the English 
metropolis owes much. The honest chronicler 
traversed all England on foot to get materials 
for his history, but he was allowed to die in 
abject poverty in 1605. Rapin’s history of Eng- 
land is notable in that it was first published in 
the French language at Amsterdam in 1724, in 
ten quarto volumes. Tindall translated and 
continued the work. lt was George III's choice 
for his closet library at the seashore (1757 edi- 
tion) and whatever may be the superiority of 
Hume’s labors, than the Rapin-Tindall second 
folio edition no brighter or more durable history 
is attainable according to Dibdin’s views. 

I wish 1 had several pages to devote to this 
fascinating Library Companion put out by Thom- 
as Frognall Dibdin. But even these two columns 
of space may not be edifying to many, even 
though the subject entertains me so profoundly. 
The voyage and adventure section is admirably 
conceived and presented, with a nice comple- 
ment of anecdote, such as the Cracherode inci- 
dent, interjected. In biography there is a wealth 
of memoirs and incidents given and I notice that 
the elder D’Israeli, whose “Curiosities of Lit- 
erature” formed the subject of a browsing sev- 
eral weeks ago, is freely quoted by Dibdin, I[n- 
deed, the two were warm friends and in the list 
of subscribers to Dibdin’s “Literary Remini- 
scences” I find D’Israeli’s name down for two 
copies. Philology and belles lettres receive ade- 
quate attention. To my mind this chapter is the 
most attractive of any in the 900-odd pages of 
the book. I dare not begin to quote from it for 
fear I might be accused of showing undue par- 
tiality in making up this number of The Graphic. 
Chapters on poetry and the English drama close 
the volume, although a supplement of notes adds 
much to its value and a comprehensive index 
completes one’s satisfaction in Mr, Dibdin’s 
labors. Only one who is genuinely fond of 
browsing can get the full enjoyment out of this 
Library Companion; to me it has been meat and 
drink for several days. The book is inscribed 
to Mr. Thomas Payne, a noted bibliopole of the 
London of Dibdin’s days who was a rare judge 
of a rare book. The printing was done for 
Messrs. Harding, Triphook and Lepard and the 
Triphook collection of old English philology was 
said to be without a peer in Dibdin’s time. I 
close the tome with a sigh of regret to battle 
with the twentieth century demands. 5S. T. C 


“WHERE THE GODS RULE” 


By Eleanor Maddock 


HIS never-to-be-forgotten year cycle has 


nearly finished since Mrs. Helen Mont- 
gomery last visited Los Angeles and gave voice 
to an amazing utterance, namely, that “The 
heathen would all be converted fo Christianity 
within this century.” Again the great mission- 
ary leader is with us, but today her utterances are 
not quite so sweeping. 

I am here reminded of a story that I once heard 
told by this indefatigable woman before her Sun- 
day school class, and prior to the days of her 
taking up foreign missions so ardently. A mother 
was introducing her three daughters to visitors. 
Maud the eldest so talented, etc., would probably 
be an artist; the second, a ‘beauty, was intended 
for a brilliant marriage; the third, a plain girl 
with an embarrassed manner, was dragged from a 
corner where she had been listening to the 
eulogies of her more fortunate sisters. “Mar- 
garet, well, she really does not seem fitted for 
anything, I think we shall have to make a mis- 
sionary of her.” 

“Lookers on see most of the game,” and as 
such we have spent the greater portion of the 
last twelve months in India, and the statement is 
a conservative one, that this great, and what bids 
fair to become a world, conflict in India alone 
has set the foreign mission movement back one 
hundred years. One has only to listen to dis- 
cussions in the vernacular by the people them- 
selves to become thoroughly rid of any illusions 
regarding their views on this “sahibs’ war,” the 
outcome “of greed, jealousy and hatred, cuilminat- 
ing in wholesale slaughter between men—bond 
brothers in the eye of God. 

“Where the Gods rule” may, at the first casual 
glance, appear as an exaggeration, particularly in 
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view of the dominion held by the “British Raj” 
over the India of today. But truth to tell it was 
inspired—if one may use the term in this connec- 
tion—by the selfsame answers, given without hint 
of hesitation to the question, “What would be the 
result, if by force all caste institutions were to be 
swept away, the temples and shrines of the Gods 
demolished, and their worship forbidden?” The 
flash of the eye from the learned pundit and the 
Rajput noble, down to the bazar bunnia, revealed 
as much, if not more, than the spoken word. 

“Tf this were to happen there would be revolt 
and chaos impossible to control or check, incal- 
culable numbers would cease to live by starving 
themselves to death, for, deprived of our religion, 
which is our life, we could not exist.” Once a 
fatal mistake was made that led up indirectly to 
the horrors of the Indian mutiny, through which 
the British government learned, not only wis- 
dom, but a secret; it is this: that it may inspire 
loyalty, as indeed has been amply proved by In- 
dia’s magnificent response to the empire’s call in 
the hour of her need, by instituting reforms 
which educate, and so tend to relieve much of 
the physical suffering among the vast millions of 
the lower classes, and by the great system of ir- 
rigation canals, their shining threads stretching 
mostly over the whole of India, and particularly 
the Punjab. But only thus far. It must not so 
much as lay a finger on the great web of castes 
woven throughout the countless ages; how much 
more may yet be in the weaving who shall say? 

It has become well known among those who 
have visited India, and also among others who 
have given thought to the subject, that it only 
atnong the pariah or outcast class, with, at rarest 
intervals, an isolated exception from the other 





Indian Ekha Under Way 


castes, that is ever converted to Christianity, and 
even then their conversion is of as doubtful a 
quality that the missionaries themselves dare not 
employ as servants these “brands” of their own 
snatching, 

On board the “City of London” last year, go- 
ing out to India, were missionaries; a few were 
old tried ones, with tired, hopeless eyes, return- 
ing after a much needed rest to their posts, most- 
ly sitting silently gazing out to sea, back to 
where lay the shores of home. One young wom- 
an, of the large-boned, Scotch Presbyterian type, 
stood nearly six feet in her heelless white can- 
vas shoes, slovenly dress and untidy hair. Now 
the people of India of whatever race or caste have 
to a greater or less extent, and more often to a 
greater, a keen appreciation of beauty, symmetry 
of line and the general fitness of dress, etc. They 
know how Europeans ought to dress and behave; 
with one sweep of the eye they stm up a “pukha 
sahib” or ‘“memsahib” or otherwise. So, remem- 
bering this, I asked a Madrassi ayah who was 
looking after European children what the people 
would think of this young woman when she ar- 
rived in India and began to teach among them. 
Somal, that was her name, took the question seri- 
ously and replied without the flicker of a smile: 
“She, O she’s a camel;” and so persistently do 
nicknames cling to one’s personality, and one 
must admit that they do fit, it is likely that the 
name of “oont-mem” camel miss, will attach to 
this unfortunate young woman, with the slouch- 
ing gait, to the end of her sojourn among the 
“heathen,” 

Roman Catholics seem to have made more 
headway, perhaps, because there is more of hu- 
manity and less of dogmatic theory at the outset; 
then they select their workers carefully, with re- 
gard to their special qualifications. It was my 
good fortune to pass several days in the com- 
pany of stich a one, a woman who had lived many 
years in strange and almost forbidden places. 
Her fund of experiences was inexhaustible, in 
which horrors, danger, romance, the sublime and 
the ridiculous were interblended. A knowledge 
of medicine had enabled her to effect striking 
cures; doors were opened to her beyond which 
lay the shrouded vistas of the mysterious zenanas, 
the abode of woman, about which one hears so 

















much, but knows so little. There was no shrink- 
ing either from the indescribable squalor of the 
village mud hut, where the young mother must be 
taught not to dash a bucket of cold water over 
her newly born infant; or in times of plague to 
insist upon the simple rules of sanitation. On 
such occasions there was no talk of religion, 
there was no time for that in the performance ot 
actual service. I enquired what they did in the 
mission school where this remarkable woman was 
the head. 

“QO, the women come in every Sort of convey- 
ance, some walk, nearly all have a baby in their 
arms which is generally asleep when well; when 
it cries they think it is ill, and so I doctor it; they 
all sit on the floor, and at times I do too. They 
confide to me all their private affairs and I ad- 
vise; we tell funny stories, I laugh a great deal, 
for a long face they won’t stand. Generally, we 
do a little sewing; they sing native airs while I 
listen; then I start a Jesus song, in which all join; 
they know a great deal about our Jesus of Naz- 
areth, who was known during his life in India as 
the Prophet Issa, ‘The Merciful,’ 


“There was once a wild and terrible ride 
enty miles in an ‘ekha,) as Miss Finch-White 
naively put it, “when my bones were younger 
than they are now.” An ekha is a typical native 
conveyance, often most splendidly decorated with 
brass, mother-of-pearl and embroidered curtains, 
but is actually the remote ancestor of the Irish 
jaunting car. A small seat made of narrow strips 
of strong cotton tape, interlaced to a wooden 
framework set on two wheels; four upright pieces 
at each corner support a covering for the top. On 
this springless vehicle a surprising number of na- 
tives can manage to crowd by tucking their sup- 
ple limbs under their bodies, a feat no European, 
other than a contortionist, has ever been able to 
accomplish. For a woman traveling alone in 
such circumstances it is imperative that the jour- 
ney be made between sunrise and sunset. 


Miss Finch-White was to join a mission party 
at Hazaribagh, en route to a distant part of the 
province, so she chose a strong, well-built ekha, 
saw that the pony was “fed up” gave the driver 
an extra fee and set out in the early dawn with 
all her worldly goods, herself included, packed 
onto the two by three foot surface. Less than 
half the distance had been covered at noon when 
a halt was made at a village to rest and water 
the pony. Anxiety lest she miss her friends, 
which would mean another day traveling through 
a wild country, Hazaribagh being then known as 
the “place of a thousand tigers,’ or worse, per- 
haps, a night in an unknown village, prompted the 
offer of, what to the ekha driver was a fabulous 
sum, if they covered the remainder of the journey 
before dark. It was as good as accomplished, 
for, with the added incentive, he never ceased 
lashing the pony; the ekha bounded over rocks 
and ruts, Miss Finch-White, meanwhile, with 
teeth close-set for fear of biting off her tongue, 
holding on to her belongings with both arms, not 
daring to let go for a moment. But she arrived 
at her destination just as the Indian night was 
settling down, to greet her friends grimy and di- 
sheveled, minus hat and hairpins, her hair. stream- 
ing down her back, but game to proceed with the 
others to the new field of activity. 


One young Englishman, a tea-planter, in the 
remote hills of Assam has reason to remember 
the headman, or overseer of his estate, a Brahmin 
of such lofty and spiritual externality in his flow- 
ing white robes that the planters about the dis- 
trict often remarked upon his striking resem- 
blance to the pictures of the Christ. It chanced 
that the young Englishman fell ill of fever and, 
deserted by his servants, lay alone and delirious. 
The Brahmin came and nursed him and when the 
fever had pagec’ and the young man realized the 
extent of the service rendered, great was his as- 
tonishment. He said: 


“How is it that you a Brahmin of such high 
caste that there is none fit even to cook your 
food, and to whom a European is unclean, can 
have performed for me these unpleasant and 
menial tasks?” 


To which the Brahmin replied: “Is there any- 
thing in the teachings of your prophet Jesus 
which says that a brother shall not help another 
brother in distress?” 

Perhaps, the reason for this missionary  in- 
fatuation and desire to help those whom they 
imagine to be dwelling in the darkness of idola- 
try may be due to a certain fascination which 
these inscrutable people have for western na- 
tions. Somewhere in the cosmos there must be 
a point of contact, but it will never be found un- 
til we have forgotten the term “heathen” and by 
a study of their philosophy and wisdom, ancient, 
when our ancestors were naked barbarians, we 
may hasten the day. It is possible for us to go 
to them, but they will never come to us, 


e of sey- 
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First Impressions of New York - - -| --By Randolph Bartlett 


6 |i HERE is only one difficulty in getting about 


easily in New York, and that is making up 
your mind that it is not difficult. The strange: 
has received so many suggestions of one sort and 
another that he is, practically, lost hopelessly be- 
fore he arrives. The bigness of the city appalls 
him before he comes into touch with it, not real- 
izing that he does not have to bother himself with 
the entire town, but only become familiar with 
that particular little corner where he is located, 
and work outward from that. For my part I 
found San Francisco much more puzzling, with 
its herring-bone system of streets, than I did 
New York. Here all you have to remember is 
that the city is a long, narrow, thickly populated 
island, and that the transportation lines all run 
lengthwise of it, with an occasional cross-town 
car at-right angles. Add to this simple arrange- 
ment the fact that nearly all the streets and ave- 
nues are numbered consecutively, and if you have 
any idea where you are bound for there is little 
difficulty in getting there. 

Trouble is, few people know how to ask ques- 
tions intelligently. Going from one place to an- 
other, instead of trying to get from the native a 
clear idea of the lay of the land, they seek to be 
spoonfed with directions as to how many blocks 
to the right, and how many to the left. Thus each 
trip is a separate, desperate dive into the mael- 
strom, and furnishes no data for the next. Others 
select a particular tall building, or a square, and 
steer by that, returning to it automatically every 
time they start on a new trip. If they happen 
to get out of the radius of their monument they 
are lost, and many policemen are required to 
steer them straight again. It was a considerable 
surprise to me, therefore, when I first sallied 
forth to take a look at Gotham, having first 
studied briefly a little skeleton map, to find that 
it is quite an orderly place, with a lot of ugly 
buildings uptown, and puncturing the azure with 
a few extremely high ones downtown, the people 
usually hurrying a great deal faster than their 
appearance would cause one to believe the im- 
portance of their tasks justified, but altogether a 
rather tidy city. One does not feel so alone as 
in Chicago, for there is not the noise, dirt and 
extreme ugliness of the Loop district to be found 
in the corresponding parts of Manhattan, and 
there is a certain geniality about New York, after 
all, while Chicago has all the force of the west 
with none of the fineness of the east. 

I have often heard the remark that Broadway, 
Los Angeles, is worse congested than Broadway, 
New York. It is true. That does not mean, 
necessarily, that more business is done on the 
Los Angeles street than on the New York one, 
that the population of the former city is greater 
than that of the latter. It is simply that what 
traffic in New York is divided among Broadway, 
Fifth avenue, the banking. district, the subways, 
the elevated, the surface lines, the busses, the 
taxicabs (there are no jitneys), and many other 
sections and means of transportation, in Los An- 
geles concentrates in three or four blocks on 
Broadway. The only solution of the traffic prob- 
lem in Los Angeles is a spreading out of the 
business. Los Angeles, long ago, acquired the 
provincial habit of a single business street, and 
clings to it with provincial tenacity, which is a 
fine thing for those whose business is well estab- 
lished on that street, but practically ties up all 
forms of transportation. If Broadway had a sub- 
way beneath, an elevated above, and surface lines 
between, it would still be badly congested, 
and so long as the Los Angeles habit of mind 
persists in preventing the spread of business, 
there can be no effective relief. Yet New York 
does not permit the operation of jitney busses, 
because of the addition they would make to the 
traffic, while Los Angeles, with its much greater 
congestion, turns over its streets freely,—at least, 
pending the elections. 

One of the surprising things to me was_ the 
small number of real skyscrapers in New York. 
From the way these high structures are spoken 
about, one expects to see them covering the en- 
tire island. The area in which they thrive, the 
lower end of the island, is comparatively small, 
and the remainder of the city is composed of 
buildings of dimensions that are normal or less. 
Tn fact, upper Broadway is simply messy in ap- 
pearance. It is a conglomeration of antiques, of 
both ancient and modern variety. The famous 
Fifth avenue too, while, of course, it is the loca- 
tion of many shops which have become almost 
national institutions, does not bring any great 
surprises, and Riverside Drive was the greatest 
disappointment of all. No person who has been 
about Los Angeles and Pasadena, or Kansas City, 


can envy the home life of the millionaires whose 
habitat is this famous avenue. It is simply a con- 
stant succession of houses and apartments 
jammed against one another without an inch of 
breathing space between, and there is no such 
thing as architecture in evidence. These places, 
palatial as they probably are indoors, would be 
disowned by Sumner Hunt, John Parkhurst, El- 
mer Gray or Myron Hunt. They are the product 
of builders with neither imagination nor original- 
ity, so far as exteriors are concerned, and when it 
is realized that here live men and women who 
possess means to provide anything they desire, it 
is a sad reflection upon their taste. The fact that 
many of them own splendid places in the country 
hardly meets the situation. Schwab has a huge 
mansion of the French chateau type occupying an 
entire block on the Drive, and this is practically 
the only place in the entire distance from Seventy- 
second street to Grant’s Tomb that a Californian 
would recognize as a human habitation. The 
same applies to the so-called mansions on Fifth 
Avenue. 

I searched in all this maze of unattractive and 
commonplace features of the big city, as seen for 
the first time, for the thrill that is experienced 
by so many persons. Perhaps, I expected too 
much. Perhaps, I failed to remember that, ex- 
ternally, one place is much the same as another 
in these days of close intercommunication of 
ideas and modes of life. The fact is, doubtless, 
that the thrill one receives from New York is 
just exactly the one he expects to receive. | ex- 
pected nothing, but simply waited for smme- 
thing new, something I could not expect or antici- 
pate, and found nothing. I was too eager for 
novelty, too exacting of superficialities. Many 
years ago I placed myself in the hands of a 
hypnotist, and he worked over me half an hour 
to try to get me under the influence. I did not 
resist his efforts, but he told me I was too intent 
upon analyzing the sensation of being hypnotized 
to let myself go. Probably, that is the reason 
New York has not thrilled me—yet. 

Who—or what—is Digby Bell? I wonder how 
many know. I had heard the name many times, 
for years, but never connected it with anything. 
Subconsciously, I had an idea that it was the 
name of a poem—probably having Peter of that 
ilk in mind—or of a play. Playgoers of a quar- 
ter century ago will smile, and say, “Why Digby 
Bell was one of the musical comedy stars of the 
eighties and nineties.” One day, I decided it was 
time to take an inside look at one of the New 
York theaters. There are several big comedies 
and revues running, and a few dramatic successes, 
so, after canvassing the situation carefully I went 
to the Forty-eighth Street theater and saw De 
Wolf Hopper in a Gilbert and Sullivan show. It 
was there I discovered Digby Bell. For senti- 
mental reasons, largely, he was given the role of 
the curate in “The Sorcerer,’ a part he created 
in this country thirty-four years ago. His voice 
is hardly more than a tuneless croak, but he is an 
institution, and so the audience, (even a New 
York audience) respected him. In a little speech 
he told of his first meeting with Hopper, “thirty 
years ago,” Hopper himself following with a 
typically humorous talk in which he accused Dig- 
by of prevarication, assuring the audience in his 
sepulchrally confidential way—‘“It was thirty-four 
years, and I was taken to the theater in a per- 
ambulator.” Apropos of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
revivals, they are proving so popular that the sea- 
son has been extended, and Variety, the thea- 
trical publication, remarked in its announcement, 
“several of the pieces by the famous English 
collaborators, not previously given in this coun- 
try, including ‘The Gondoliers’ and ‘E] Capitan’ 
will be seen.” Lese majeste upon John Philip 
such as this calls for armed intervention. 

Recklessness of Hearst newspapers in the west 
can be understood easily from an incident which 
the New York Times brought into the limelight a 
few days ago. The Journal has been attacking 
the racetrack at Belmont Park, alleging that the 
betting there is carried on contrary to the meth- 
ods permitted by law. Of course, with typical 
Hearst insincerity, the paper has also been carry- 
ing full reports of the races, with odds and “form 
charts’ complete. One of the gems of the at- 
tack was a sketch by Thomas A. Dorgan (Tad) 
showing a woman with a baby in her arms hand- 
ing money to a piratical looking person supposed 
to be a bookmaker. The sketch purported to be 
from life. The district attorney of Nassau county 
thereupon summoned the great and only Arthur 
Brisbane himself to appear before Justice Scud- 
der of the supreme court at Mineola, and furnish 
the authorities with evidence, in order that the 





men running the track could be prosecuted. Bris- 
bane admitted that he had no facts in his pos- 
session, Tad confessed that his sketch was from 
imagination, and Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmer (Dorothy 
Dix) likewise said that her articles were not en- 
tirely in accordance with her observations and 
admitted that she had been virtually ordered out 
of the part of the park where bets were made. 
Tad frankly told the justice that he knew he was 
misrepresenting things, and the judge advised 
him, “qualify a little better for your work befors 
you are fit to be an investigator or writer.” Wil- 
liam McGeehan, a newspaper man well known on 
the coast, also was involved in the affair. He was 
the author of an article stating that $100,000 had 
been bet at the track the days he was present, 
but this, he told the judge, was simply his esti- 
mate, derived from a computation of the number 
of persons he thought were present and the aver- 
age amount he thought each would wager. So 
the Hearst charges petered out, and, while the in- 
vestigation of conditions is still going on in other 
directions, it appears that there is no violation of 
the law. 

How does Hearst get away with it year after 
year? Simply because readers of sttch papers as 
the New York Journal have become so vicious in 
their newspaper taste that they are unable to 
appreciate intelligent publications like the, Times 
or Tribune, and never do learn the truth, even 
when the Hearst chicaneries are exposed. More- 
over, the real newspapers have other things to do 
than to follow up all William Randolph's fakes. 
Meanwhile, Hearst passes the buck to Brisbane. 
and Brisbane slips it on to the reporters, but I 
wonder if that sort of game will be permitted be- 
fore the Great White Throne. 

It is not true that men do not give their seats 
to women in the New York street cars and othe 
public transportation carriages. It is true, how- 
ever, that unless the woman for whom the seat 
was intended slips into it quickly and without de- 
lay, a watchful, waiting man, will get it first. | 
have seen this happen several times. IJt is an in- 
spiring sight. And speaking of street cars, all 
that has been said of the New York conductors is 
true, but it has not all been said. They seem to 
consider life a game to see how many persons 
they can keep off the cars. They are brutal in 
manners, insulting in speech and with all the out- 
ward characteristics of the lower class of thugs. 
I have witnessed incidents on the cars here that 
were almost revolting (this is no Thomas A. Dor- 
gan story, either) and the fact that New York 
permits the condition to continue is ample sub- 
stantiation for the remark so often made, that its 
people are the most apathetic in the world. 

Julian Johnson was in the city this week, hav- 
ing come from Chicago on business concerning 
the Photoplay Magazine, of which he is editor. 
He started to take me to lunch at Claridge’s, 
when Wilson Mizner appeared on the scene and 
abducted the party, closely succeeded by A. 
Toxen Worm, general press representative of the 
Shuberts, who in turn took possession. Mizner, 
according to Johnson (and I can well believe it) 
is the greatest wit in New York, and I believe it 
must have been of A. Toxen that the saying was 
originally made: “Tt’s a long Worm that has no 
turning,” for A. Toxen is not long, and he is turn- 
ing perpetually. He is the frankest man in the 
world, concerning his opinions of those whom he 
does not like, with the possible exception of Jess 
Dandy when talking about Walter Lawrence, and 
then J believe it would be declared a draw. He is 
telling a story which, in the present circum- 
stances, I do not believe will be considered ir- 
reverent. It goes thus: 

One of the German princes was killed in battle 
and went to the heavenly portals to seek admis- 
sion, finding only a minor angel in charge. This 
offended his sense of his importance, and he 
asked where St. Peter had gone. “He’s down in 
the trenches,” was the reply. ‘Then where’s the 
Virgin Mary?” “She is serving in the Red 
Cross.” “Then where is God?” “We had to lock 
him up. He thinks He’s the Kaiser.” 

Tt is not surprising that David Warfield is the 
idol of his fellow players as well as of the public. 
The latest thing he did to endear himself to the 
profession was his purchase of the first choice of 
boxes for the Lambs’ Gambol at a premium of 
$1100 at the auction at the Hudson Theater, Act- 
ing Mayor McAneny being the auctioneer. The 
bid started away down at $250, and crawled up 
slowly, until when it reached $700 Warfield began 
to participate and raise it $100 at a time. As the 
proceeds of the Gambol go to the Actors’ Fund it 
will be understood how the profession looks upon 
this piece of typical open-heartedness. 











Prettyman and the Whiffenpoofs 

Considering the previous dubious reputation of 
the Whiffenpoof campaign assistant, H. E. Pretty- 
man, the district attorney's office will be entitled 
to a vote of commendation if it can successfully 
prosecute the scamp who for several years has 
been engaged in questionable business transac- 
tions in Los Angeles. To do the defeated candi- 
date for mayor justice, undoubtedly, he was 
ignorant of the tricky nature of the individual 
who made false promises to Whiffen vote- 
workers and is now within the verge of the law. 
Prettyman’s “Business Men’s Committee” was in 
all likelihood the creation of his errant brain and 
that it was in anywise fostered by the Whiffen- 
poof campaign committee is hardly thinkable. 
That Prettyman was able to get a retainer from 
the mayoralty candidate’s campaign manager is 
probably true; but so slick a confidence man as 
Prettyman could fool shrewder judges of human 
nature than were to be found in the Whiffenpoof 
camp. As it is they suffer in reputation becatse 
of the unscrupulous acts of a quasi-employe. A 
term in the penitentiary might correct Pretty- 
man’s tendencies, but I fear it is too late for any 
reformation in that quarter. 


Harry Carr Off to the Front 


Harry Carr of the Times staff left for the seat 
of war yesterday to reflect in his home paper his 
experiences at the front, principally from the 
German trenches. Possibly, President Wilson’s 
latest note may make of him less persona grata 
among German army officers than otherwise 
might have been the case, but Harry is a winning 
chap and is sure to land on his feet. I understand 
that the commission came to him unsolicited and 
in deserved recognition of his good work. May 
the best of fuck attend him. 


Heavenly Manna for “Tom” Martin 


I have noted with inward rejoicing the award 
of the $50,000 war claim by congress to my old 
friend Thomas J. Martin, now living in Venice, 
i. e., Doge Kinney’s Venice. “Tom” Martin was a 
Chicago board of trade operator in the days when 
as a youngster I published a gossipy weekly sheet 
within the board of trade precincts and J knew 
him as one of the most generous of southerners. 
He and the late B. P, Hutchinson were stanch 
friends and at his home on the north shore Tom 
kept open house. He went “broke” on the board 
of trade years ago and has not been any too 
happy in a financial way out here. This windfall, 
long delayed, will be as manna from heaven for 
the remainder of his life and that of Mrs. Martin. 
They have just celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary. 


Talented Colored Woman Coming 


There will be in Los Angeles next week a not- 
able representative of the negro race in the person 
of Mrs. Mary Church Terrell of Washington, D. 
C.. a colored woman of unusual mental endow- 
ments. She is married to a Harvard man of her 
own blood, Judge Terrell of the Washington 
bench. An example of her linguistic attainments 
was given a few years ago when at the Interna- 
tional Congress in Paris she told her auditors, in 
French, of the progress of her people and of their 
aims. In Rome, she repeated her story in the 
Italian language and in Berlin, recited it in Ger- 
man, while in London she gave it in the purest 
English. She is to talk here next Friday night at 
the A. M. E. Church at Eighth and Towne and 
should have an appreciative audience beyond her 
own people. Her topic is “Progress and Prob- 
fem of the Colored Woman.” 


Reminder to President Bowen 


Efforts of personal suasion having failed I 
hope this paragraph may meet the eye of one or 
more persons concerned in the neglect exhibited 
in the warped condition of the fence rail, placed 
for the protection of Julia Bracken Wendt’s group 
in the rotunda of the Museum of Science, His- 
tory and Art, at Exposition Park. It is a sadly 
dilapidated protection. Of what earthly value is 
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the rail unless it serve its purpose? Were this 
eyesore entirely eliminated, the group would not 
only gain in value, but it would create a new 
respect for the Los Angeles art standard, which 
is subjected to sharp criticism these days. Presi- 
dent Bowen should get busy. 


Russia Wi'l Get a Film 


Director “Rob” Wagner, who staged the school 
films, originally intended for the Panama-Pacilfic, 
and so successfully taken, that they are to be 
shown at Trinity next week. tells of a happen- 
ing of local interest. It appears, most of the 
operators in the developing rooms of local mo- 
tion picture studios. are Russians. They are 
alert and ever watchful for self-improvement. 
The proletarian schools of Russia are their bete 
noire, and feeling that an example of the work 
accomplished here, might be an inspiration to 
their brothers, they asked permission to make a 
print and forward it abroad as propaganda. They 
are members ct the Russian settlement which 
organized the Russian library, now a part of 
our local institution. Their request has been 
granted and the print will go to the Zemstov, 
the organization of liberals working for the 
betterment of the Russian peasant. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


y.1GHT hundred librarians from every corner 


of the nation have been in session the last 
few days. If one may judge from the number 
of library associations there has been enough 
conventioning to keep the 800 busy. The parent 
body is the American Library Association with 
which are affiliated the National Association of 
State Librarians, the American Association of 
Law Librarians, the California Library Associa- 
tion and the Special Libraries Association. The 
visiting librarians were the guests of the Exposi- 
tion Saturday, but, possibly, to remove tempta- 
tion from the delegates. the sessions of the vari- 
ous bodies have been held at the University of 
California. 

ok * * 

Subjects discussed at the various sessions were 
somewhat timeworn and commonplace. For in- 
stance, Richard Rogers Bowker, editor of the 
Library Journal of New York, gave an address 
on the “Province of the Library’ and at the 
same session Lieutenant Governor Eshelman 
talked on the “Influence of the Library Upon the 
People.” For the first time in the history of the 
American Library Association a woman is hon- 
oted by election to the presidency, Mary W. 
Plummer, director of the New York public library 
school, succeeding Hiller C. Wellman. 

* * * 

“Books for Everybody” is a sign which the Cal- 
ifornia Library Association has decided by unan- 
imous vote to place over every public library in 
twenty-six counties in the state. It is believed 
that such signs will make a new appeal to the 
general public and impel them to come in, but 
the sign is ambitious and may aggravate the 
duties of the librarians. In instances it may be 
necessary to obtain permission from Mr. Car- 
negie to put up any other sign than his own ad- 
vertisement. 

ok Ok 

As the mayor of New York departed. the gov- 
ernot of New York arrived and Mr. Whitman has 
been the lion of the last week. The latter’s ret- 
inue was a large one, adorned with a profusion of 
gold lace. The state of New York appropriated 
$25,000 for the governor’s visit to the Exposition, 
but the manager of the tour explained that this 
sum would not begin to pay the expense. Mean- 
time, one governor has beaten the record by ar- 
riving without any staff or even a flourish of 
trumpets. Governor Robert Livingston Beeck- 
man of Rhode Island had been “doing” the Ex- 
position for several days, accompanied only by his 
wife, before his presence was discovered, and ther 
he escaped in time to avoid any “functions.” 

* * 2 

Architects who were rejected from the Palace 
of Fine Arts and whose professional dignity pre- 
vented them from displaying their work in the 
Liberal Arts building are holding an exhibition 
of their own this week downtown. It is given un- 
der the auspices of the San Francisco Architec- 
tural Club, and more than two hundred and fifty 
local architects are making exhibits. Myron 
Hunt of Los Angeles is a member of the exec 
utive committee. 


Luther Burbank was given a day of his own at 
the Exposition last week and after he had been 
presented with a bronze tablet he held a recep- 
tion amid his own wonders at the Horticultural 
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Palace when he distributed several thousand pack- 
ages of novelty-plant seeds. Doubtless, he ap- 
preciated the wit of our versatile mayor who 
among other sparkling gems of humor remarked: 
“Among Luther Burbank’s creations he has pro- 
duced a white ‘blackberry.’ There is but one 
thing left for him to do and that is to grow a 
‘ham and eggs’ bush. Burbank is planning to take 
our friends, the hen and the pig, and produce a 
hog-chicken beast that will lay an egg with some 
ham inside.” 
x ok OF 

We are in the midst of an investigation of the 
local traffic in opium, morphine and cocaine 
which, according to the amount of space devoted 
to it by daily papers, must have attained large 
dimensions and involves a number of state of- 
ficials. John Francis Neylan, president of the 
board of control, is conducting the investigation 
on behalf of Governor Johnson. Mr. Neylan, 
who used to be one of Mr. Johnson’s most ener- 
getic press-agents, is never happier than when he 
is “investigating.” While Mr. Neylan persist- 
ently refuses to comment on the investigation, 
he has permitted himself to emphasize the fact 
that “with one exception, all the members of the 
present state board of pharmacy are holdovers 
from the Gillett administration.” And then he 
sententiously remarks that as Governor Johnson 
was not responsible for their appointment origin- 
ally, politics cannot be said to play any part in the 
investigation, Mr. Neylan should ponder the 
value of the French proverb, “Que s'excuse s’ac- 
cuse.” But he promises that if the charges of 
Inspector Sutherland are substantiated “every 
member and employe of the board who is guilty 
will be booted out.” 

x ok * 

Union Square is a blaze of brilliant light at 
night this week in honor of the convention ot 
the National Electric Light Association which is 
being attended by about two thousand delegates. 
For the moment it looks as if a small section of 
the Exposition had been transplanted to Union 
Square. A handsome classic colonnade has been 
built around the Dewey monument, and the 
lighting effects are of that magic beauty which 
has done so much to give the Exposition unique 
fame. 

x OK Ox 

San Francisco's methods of housekeeping are 
severely criticised in a report of the California 
Tax Association, of which, by the way, Joseph 
F. Sartori is vice-president. The report was onlp 
made after a year’s scientific study of the condi- 
tions. It is shown that while this city’s expen- 
ditures have increased 165 per cent in fifteen 
years, the increase in population has only been 
30.75 per cent, and that while the revenue derived 
trom real estate has increased 80 per cent the in- 
crease on personal property has been only 4.64. 
In a word, the collection of taxes on personal 
property has broken down. The report which 
makes a book of 120 pages is full of information 
and compatisons which are as valuable as they 
are startling. Incidentally, it is demonstrated 
that our police department is the most expensive 
of its kind in the country. The Tax Association's 
volume should supply plenty of material for the 
forthcoming campaign. 

San Francisco, June 9. 


Street Etchings 
(Quintine) 
A motley grouping, crossed and ever-blending 
Of creed and color, tribal sect and race; 
The cowardly souls, and souls of pride unbending 
The fool, the clown, the noble and the base; 
Misers and wastrels, hoarding close or spending. 


Toilers who stream to early vigils wending 

As treadmill horses move with steady pace; 
Tdlers and knaves, a concourse never-ending 
On side-walks broad in slow procession trace, 
Throvgh hiving streets in shuffled lines extending. 


The road of traffic in the air ascending 

And myriad wheels that mid the vortex chase; 
With jarring echoes to the distance rending 
That drown the turmoil of the market-place, 
The busy chatter of the crowd suspending, 


Lineage and type its subtle contrast lending 
Of rags and tatters, satin, silk and lace; 

A mistress to her assignation trending 

A lover dreaming of her fond embrace, 

In fancied joy their meeting comprehending. 


A group of men a bit of pavement mending 

And hawkers shouting from a corner-space; 

A prostitute a beggar-child befriending, 

And leaning forward with gray-tragic face 

A half-man, squat. hie wooden pencils vending. 
ERNEST McGAFFEY 
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Hy W. Francis Gates 
S is its habit, the Orpheum Club 


drew a large audience at Trinity 
Auditorium last week at its final con- 
cert of the current season. Possibly, 
because musical affairs had been quiet 
for two or three weeks, interest in the 
Orpheum program seemed all the 
greater. As in former programs ot 
this club, a certain portion was given 
to lighter numbers, for the enjoyment 
of those not particularly musical. 
But there was plenty of music for the 
musician, such as “Break, Break,” by 
Wiske; “The Assyrian Came Down,” 
by Jenkins; ‘““Rhapsodie,” by Brahms; 
“Eestasy,” by Mrs. Beach, and “For- 
est Harps,” by Edwin Schultz, as well 
as certain solos by Mrs. Maude 
Reeves Bernard. The club sang its 
program, as is its custom, from mem- 
ory. Possibly, for this reason the 
Assyrian did not come down with the 
smoothest of steps, though he ar- 
rived finally in good shape. Doubt- 
less, as good work as any of the even- 
ing was that in Mrs. Beach’s “Ec- 
stasy,’ the “Forest Harps” and to a 
degree in the Brahms “Rhapsody.” 
The Beach number was delightfully 
given as it is “grateful” for the voice, 
though as much can not be said of the 
Brahms “Rhapsody,” in which the 
work assigned the soloist had not well 
sustained interest. Mrs. Bernard la- 
bored faithfully in this number. but 
naturally the singing of her solo num- 
bers presented her to better advan- 
tage. One of the best features of the 
singing of the Orpheus Club is its at- 
tention to the shading of its choruses. 
Mr. Dupuy insists on commendable 
finish and polish—so to speak—and 
his singers respond promptly to his 
indications. This feature was one of 
the most enjoyable of the concert. 
The club sings with a good balance 
of parts and with clear enunciation 
and ample quantity of tone. At 
times, the demands of the music may 
be a little heavy and it is then that 
this singing without music before the 
eyes shows its weak point. On less 
taxing numbers the gain made by this 
plan is apparent. Mrs. Bernard gives 
a good account of her vocal abilities, 
especially in the separate solos—a 
clear, well placed voice, if with an un- 
necessary vibrato. Will Garroway 
was all that could be demanded as ac- 
companist. 


Gamut Club is keeping up its record 
this summer for interesting music and 
Speeches in connection with its 
monthly dinners. At the June meet- 
ing a long table-full of guests assisted 
in the enjoyment of the affair. Kath- 
erine Heyman, originally from Cali- 
fornia, and in London eleven years, 
proved herself an artist of high rank 
by her playing of a Debussy piano 
prelude and a Chopin etude. Cecil 
Fanning, accompanied by H. B. Tur- 
pin, sang an aria from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade,” Carl Loewe's “Erl 
King” and a song by Harriet Ware. 
Mr. Fanning’s expressiveness of style 
equals his excellent tone-quality, 
which is saying a good deal. Mabel 
Whipple, a coloratura soprano, sang 
an aria from David’s “Pearl of Brazil” 
and “The Swallow,” of DellAqua. 
with a flexible voice. Amy Ahrens, a 
new arrival in Los Angeles, proved a 
violinist of large technique and inter- 
pretive ability, in her playing of the 
Tschaikowsky violin concerto; and 
Robert DeBruce sang his own setting 
of two Shakespearean sonnets, ac- 
companying himself. His harmoniers 
are more “modern”’—which is to say 


more hizarre—thaa Debussy or Reger 
or Scott dare be. Evidently, he has 
been drinking at the fountain of 
Schoenberg. 


Among the visitors who presented 
their compliments verbally to the club 
were Mrs. Fletcher Copp, of music- 
study-method fame, Mabel Cooper, an 
exponent of her work here, John 
Emerson, for ten years a producing 
director with Charles Frohman, Max 
Weil, a Canadian director of orches- 
tra and Ralph Errolle, who is to take 
one of the roles in the coming pro- 
duction of “Fairyland.” After the 
dinner the Gamut Club considered its 
work for the coming musical festival 
parade, or pageant, which is to take 
place the night of July 3, at the close 
of the remarkable ten days of music 
offered by the Federation and Con- 
gress of Musicians. This affair is 
largely in the hands of the Gamut 
Club, and Carl Bronson is looking af- 
ter the project. He has a list of about 
thirty choirs and singing societies 
which will take part, numbering from 
thirty to 125 singers each. These will 
typify certain phases in the develop- 
ment of American music and will pro- 
vide picturesque floats fitting to their 
respective periods. Instead of bana 
music the strains will be vocal and 
each chorus will use the music of its 
particular epoch or style. It is 
planned to have a consecutive series 


—from the music of the aborigines, 


through that of the Pilgrims, the col- 
onial days, the various war epochs, 
the Spanish padres, the Moody and 
Sankey saccharinities, the early popu- 
lar songs, the lighter operas and the 
most modern operatic development— 
possibly typified by “Fairyland.” Such 
a plan as this gives wide scope for 
development and will test the or- 


ganizing powers of those having the 


parade in hand. Jt can be made quite 
educational and if fully developed will 
be a good parallel for the remarkable 
parades, day and night, that have been 
seen in Los Angeles this year. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker are pre- 
senting a number of practical demon- 
strations of their work, via their pu- 
pils’ performances, this season. Last 
Saturday night Raymond Schouten 
was heard at the Gamut Club in a 
large program, including, in addition 
to the “St, Francis” number, a move- 
ment of the MacDowell Keltic son- 
ata, the Busoni arrangement of the 
Bach Chaconne and other numbers. 
He played in a manner that gives 
good promise for his future though 
with rather exaggerated mannerisms. 
Esther Sharp in her vocal numbers 
showed that she is profiting by the 
instruction of Mrs. Thorner in no 
small degree. Last Tuesday a recital 
by pupils of Mr. and Mrs, Becker was 
given at the Gamut Club and Thurs- 
day Gladys Ogborn played a recital at 
the same place. Georgia McDonald 
and Audrey Creighton give a concert 
June 15, and on June 22 comes an- 
other pupils’ recital, both at the 
Gamut Auditorium. 


Woman’s Lyric Club will give its 
last concert of the season, Friday 
evening, June 18. Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, is to be soloist. Mr. Fan- 
ning will sing the solo part in the can- 
tata, “The Golden Prince,” by Henry 
Hodely, and will also be heard in two 
groups of songs, with H. B. Turpin at 
the piano. The club will sing the 
beautiful number, “Capri,” by Charles 
Olmsted Bassett. Mr. Bassett will 














sing the tenor solo in “Capri.” This 
concert will be open to the public, and 
there are seven hundred seats to be 
had. The club will sing an unusually 
elaborate program. 


At the choral concert of the bien- 
nial festival of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, the Woman's 
Lyric Club will sing “The Gateway of 
Ispahan.” by Arthur Foote; “The 
Years of the Spring,’ Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach; “The Wish,” Charles N, Cad- 
man, dedicated to the Lyric Club and 
Mr. Paulin, director. 


At the June meeting of the Domi- 
nant Club last Saturday, the musical 
program was furnished by Mrs. Min- 
nie Hance, contralto, Blanch 
soprano, and Gertrude Cohen, pianist. 
Preceding the delightful selections of- 
fered by these recognized artists, Mrs. 
W.H. Jamison and Mrs. Garrett spoke 
at length on the approaching Federa- 
tion meeting and its music. 


Under the direction of Ethelyn M. 
Harrison, concert pianiste, a series of 
Sunday evening musicales will he 
given at the Hotel Ingraham. ‘The 
first program will be rendered tomor- 
row evening, Molly Bverly Wilson, 
concert contralto, being the soloist. 
The numbers will be as follows: 
Novellete MacDowell), Pastels No. 
2 (Philipp), Ethelyn M. Harrison; 
Lungi dal caro bene (Secchi), Were 
My Song with Wings Provided 
(Hahn), Yesterday and Today 
(Spross), Molly Byerly Wilson; 
Waltz (Carreno), Miss Harrison; 
Greater and Deeper (Croome). Still 
wie die Nacht (Bohm), Miss Wilson; 
Prelude No. 1 (Chopin), Persian Lied 
(Burmeister), Miss Harrison; Birth- 
day Song (MacFadyen), Miss Wilson. 


At Beverly Hills Hotel Sunday 
evening will be given a musical pro- 
gram devoted to the works of Ger- 
trude Ross, one of Los Angeles’ most 
notable composers of melody, whose 
songs are rendered by world-famed 
artists. The Beverly Trio and Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus will assist Mrs. Ross 
in presenting her program. Mrs. 
Dreyfus will be the soloist rendering 
four songs of Japan—written upon 
Japanese themes from verse by fa 
mous poets of that country—‘Old 
Samurai Prayer,” “Butterfly,” “Fire 
Flies” and “Fuji;” three desert songs; 
“Sunset in the Desert,” “Night in the 
Desert,’ and “Dawn in the Desert,” 
and two ballads of sentiment, “At 
Twilight” and “Lullaby.” Mr. Mc- 
Carger and Mrs. Ross are down for 
a ’cello and piano solo “Lullaby.” 


“Fairyland” To Be Heard at Clune’s 


Productions of original grand opera 
have been given in New York, Chi- 
cago and Boston. July 1 to July 10 
the name of Los Angeles will he 
added when “Fairvland.” the $10,000 
prize opera, is produced at Clune’s 
Auditorium. When one contemplates 
the enormity of the task undertaken 
by the Los Angeles branch of the 
American Federation of Music Clubs, 
under whose personal patronage this 
production is made, one marvels at 
the energy displayed. The music was 
written by Horatio W. Parker, dean 
of music at Yale University, and is 
not the first of his work to be recog- 
nized for unusual merit. His “Mona” 
won the prize, offered by the Metro- 
politan Opera House, for the best 
opera written by an American and 
his “Star Song” Cantata was awarded 
the Paderewski prize in 1901. 

The three acts of the opera tran- 
spire within the interval of a year and 
a day, presumably about the thir- 
teenth century and the locale is Cen- 
tral Europe. The theme is allegorical 
in motif, and, with the exception of 


the third and first acts where a trans-! 


formation scene takes, one to Fairy- 
land. the action occurs in the “Valley 
of the Shadows,” called also the 
world. Scenic and lighting effects 
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Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach 
French and English diction specialtirs. 
Studio 2542 Ocean View. Phone 557894 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 

Christ Church 





ARTHUR BABCOCK, Paritone 
Seven years a member of the Faculty 
of the N. E, Con. of Music, Boston. 
Instruction. 


Vocal Phone 35525 





VIOLIN 
Lessons and Recitals 
RUDOLPH BRAND 
2430 S. Flower St. Phone 21984 





COLLEGE_OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. I, Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Mode:n Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARI 
Voice Culture 
703 Majestic Theatre Building 
Cor. Ninth and So, Broadway. 
Call Phone-—-F2420; Broadway 2246. 





KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. E. Church. Vocal Study Club 
Wednesday Morning Choral School of Opera, 204-0 
Blanchard Bldg. Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Cal, 


have been conceived by Robert Brun 
ton, the well-known artist of this city, 
and promise to be most gratifying 
in point of execution to anything giv- 
en in grand opera outside of New 
York. The costumes for principals. 
chorus and hallet are individual and 
beautiful and were patterned under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Par- 
ker, although finished in this city. 
Albertina Rasch, ballerina, whose ex- 
quisite work at the Century Opera 
House in New York last season, was 
so favorably commented on, is in 
charge of the ballet. A symphony or- 
ganization of one hundred men is un- 
der the direction of Alfred Hertz 
who for five weeks past has been di- 
recting the rehearsals of both chorus 
and orchestra. 

_There are five well-known 
cipals in the opera. Marcella Craft, 
who will create the part of Rosa- 
mund, is highly regarded locally; Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw, baritone, is one 
of the most popular American operatic 
singers. Kathleen Howard, contralto, 
is another notable American singer, 
and Ralph Errol and Albert Reiss, 
tenors, are favorites east and west. 
This production promises to be of 
rare beauty and completeness, and 
will be worthy of the co-operation 
and hearty financial support of every 
lover of music. During the produc- 
tion of the opera, composers, singers 
and instrumentalists of note from all 
over the United States will be as- 
sembled. presenting programs of 
extraordinary merit. For the various 
programs a season ticket will be sold 
at a reasonable price. Reservations 
accompanied by check, should be ad- 
dressed to L. E. Behymer, 705 Audi- 
torium building. Los Angeles, where 
they will be filled in order of re- 
ceipt. 


prin- 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angelos, Calif, 


May 21, 1915. 
(Non-Coal) 015492 
Notice is hereby given that Nathan 
Gordon, of Cornell, California, who, on 
June 7, 1912, made homestead entry, 
No. 015492, for W% NE%, and BY 
NW 4, Section 7, Township 1 S., Range 
18 W., 8. B. Meridian, has filed notice 
of intention to make final three-year 
Proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 9:00 a. m., on 

the 9th day of July, 1915. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Nathan 
Wise. Charles Burrett, Frank T. Davis, 
Ludwick Schmidt, all of Cornell, Call- 


fornia. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 
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aT WO decades ago “Rosemary” was 


highly regarded as a heart drama 
of unusually fine workmanship. So it 
was, then, but the advance in dramat- 
ic construction has been so marked in 
the years intervening that with John 
Drew, in a revival of the Parker senti- 
mental vehicle at the Mason _ this 
week, the long-time favorite, despite 
his art and excellent support, finds his 
audiences politely attentive, but hard- 
ly stirred. This is not to say that 
“Rosemary” is lacking in interest, for 





the rain; the bachelor squire, widowed 
by the death of his betrothed, and 
now fairly stout and forty, but undeni- 
ably fascinating to a miss of eighteen; 
her parents in pursuit, all meeting un- 
der Sir Jasper’s hospitable roof. His 
efforts to effect an amicable under- 
standing, the coach drive to London, 
with little missy as the squire’s box 
companion and the fuming lover sulk- 
ing in the rear; the coronation of the 
Queen; the squire’s renunciation, 
through the admonitions of the faith- 








MME. MARISKA ALDRICH, PRIMA DONNA, AT THE ORPHEUM 





the pretty little confection is full of 
heart throbs, but in the interim of its, 
earlier and later production the pub- 
lic has been educated to-a much sub- 
tler and better article of drama so 
that a return to the twenty-year old 
play is akin to the efforts of a college 
graduate to enjoy a hayride picnic 
with grammar schocl pupils. He used 
to get lots of fun that way and he 
wonders why he no longer thrills, 
That is the situation at the Mason 
this week so far as the student of the 
modern drama is concerned. There is 
the old setting, beloved of yore; the 
impetuous youth, eloping with the 
sweet young thing; the breakdown in 





fui Jogram; happiness for William, 
gloom for Sir Jasper, and then—fifty 
years after—at the jubilee, a recovery 
of the sprig of rosemary and Dolly’s 
scrap of diary. There it is, as simple 
as the rule of three, with the artifici- 
alties of the 90’s as patent to the 


trained eye as if the stage directions | 
We know | 


were given with the lines. 
precisely what William will do and 
say when Dolly is unconsciously per- 
verse; how she will smile archly ai 
Sir Jasper’s unconcealed worship and 
appear utterly oblivious of its pur- 
port; the spasmodic diapason of Cap- 
tain Cruickshank’s voice; the garrulity 
of his wife, the ponderosity of Pro- 
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Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5343: Main 27) 


MUSICAL EXTRA- 


MOROSCO THEATER 
WINTER GARDEN MASTODON 
VAGANZA 
SDANCING AROUND”’ 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, JUNE 14 
A twelve hour show performed in three, with 


The Mangler The Bouncer 
f 6 AL JOLSON 7 
The Blues 


Melancholy 
Plenty of pretty clothes with Frank Carter, Kitty Donor, Helen Lee, Harry Clarke, Mary 


Robson, Fred Leslie, Ellen Molyneux, Ray Bowdin, Earl Foxe, Ted Donor and 100 others. 


OF 


Main Street 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Nain Stree 
“MASTER WILLIE HEWES” 


New Play of the Days of Shakespeare by Edgar Allan Woolf 
BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JUNE 13. 
Seats Now Selling 
MARJORIE RAMBEAU, Edythe Chapman, Louis Bennison, Ed- 
mund Lowe, Walter Catlett, Grace Travers and other Burbank 
favorites. g - 
Regular Burbank Prices: Nights 25c, 50c¢ and 75c. 





Mats. 25c and 50c 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes $1. 

Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


MR. AND MRS. CARTER DE HAVIN, the 
Aristocrats of Vaudeville, Presenting “The Masher;” RICHARD 
HAVEMANN’S Kings of the Forest and Deserts; FOUR RO- 
MANOS, Fantastic Classical Dancers; FRED J. ARDATH & CO., 
in “Hiram;:” FIVE MUSICAL BYRONS in a Pretentious Musical 
Novelty; FRANCES NORDSTROM & CO. with William Pinkham 
in “All Wrong;’?’ VAL HARRIS AND JACK MANION presenting 
“Uncle Jerry at the Opera.” Last week MME. MARISKA ALD- 
RICH, member Metropolitan Opera Company. Orchestra Concerts 
2and 8 p.m. Pathe Twice a Week News Views. 


Another Superb Bill. 


THE MISSION PLAY by J. S. McGroarty 
Old San Gabriel Mission 


Performances every afternoon at 2:30; Wed. and Sat. evenings at 8:15. 
Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. Station, Sixth and Main. 








Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. 


Visit this Cafe after the Mission Play. 

opposite corner and adjacent to the Old Mission. 
There ee may enjoy a dainty Spanish or Am-rican 
hey 
ean care for as many as thirty at one meal. 
San Gabriel, California. 


Cafe San Antonio 
De Padua 


luncheon. 


fessor Jogram, the pertness of Pris- 
cilla, the maundering inanity of the 
postboy—yea, it is a twice told tale. 


Nevertheless, it is all admirably 
done and if art alone were needed to 
incite the thrills they would be forth- 
coming. But the sophisticated audi- 
ences, for the most part, look on with 
well-bred inanition and mentally won- 
der if they really were wont to find 
satisfaction in this sort of dramatic 
pabulum. John Drew is a_ well 
groomed Sir Jasper, fond of his Dick- 
ens, loyal to his traditions and young 
at heart if not in years. His work 
throughout is without blemish, par- 
ticularly in those postliminary mo- 
ments of the nonogenarian whose 
memory is stirred by the accidental 
finding of the torn leaf from the 
diary. For once, mirabile dictu! John 
Drew is lost in the character por- 
trayed so consummately. The Dolly 
Cruickshank of Alexandra Carlisle is 
a trifle too sophisticated for the role; 
she is artless to be sure, but not with 
spontaneity; it is a studied artlessness 
we see, that exposes the wheels. Nev- 
ertheless, she is a sweet girl. Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen is as mellow an 
actress as ever, with her art conceal- 
ing art. Harry Harwood is a capital 
retired naval officer, and the Profes- 
sor Jogram of Hubert Druce is a good 
character study. Robert Rendel’s 
William Westwood is lifelike and the 
George Minifie of Lewis Edgard, a 
careful presentation, Altogether, the 
supporting company is entirely ade- 
quate. If modern audiences have out- 
grown “Rosemary” that is because 
drama having progressed so mitch 





PRICES—50c, 75c, $1.00. 


It is on the 


will provide for special partiex and 


ele siz) WV 


since the Parker premier performance, 
the public has kept pace with it. 
Sows, (CK 


Excellent Bill at Orpheum 


Headliners all the way through the 
bill is the order at the Orpheum this 
week, Frances Nordstrom & Co. 
have a racy little play entitled, “All 
Wrong,” written by Miss Nordstrom 
herself. It is all hysterics and revolt- 
ing woman, with a poor bewildered 
husband looking helplessly on. But 
nerves avenge him in a most tunex- 
pected and original way though quite 
within the pathological possibilities. 
Miss Nordstrom acts with great vigor 
and sincerity. William Pinkham as 
the badgered husband, does the Eng- 
lish stolidity of a monocled gentle- 
man in the accepted way, but his sud- 
den charge of manner, personality and 
voice in the nightmare scene, proves 
him an actor of parts. Madam Maris- 
ka Aldrich sings “Love Me,” by Rose 
O’Neill, “The Rosary,” and as en- 
cores “Annie Laurie,” and the “Val- 
kyries’ Cry.” She looks like a viking’s 
daughter in statue, accented by a 
crown of gold leaves, and her voice 
is a clear, true soprano that rolls 
easily from her beautiful white throat. 
The applause she receives.is hearty 
and prolonged, proving that the Or- 
pheum gallery has taste. Tom Lewis, 
fat and jovial, has a nice little play 
for baseball experts, entitled “Brother 
Fans,” dramatized by Tom Barry from 
a magazine story. The climax is not 
too well built up and there is a little 
distraction of interest occasionally by 
the name of the thief being Johnson, 
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like the great Walter. There is a 
momentary expectation that some- 
thing is going to come of it, with a 
consequent drop of disappointment. 
There is a fine bit of human senti- 
ment in the little play which would be 
more gripping if better acted. The 
Four Amaranths do sprightly stunts 
that suggest the sawdust ring, though 
their act is dressed and set prettily 
for the stage. Their dancing is clever 
and acrobatic. Lew Dockstader in 
his remarkable impersonation of Mr. 
Roosevelt continues to “bring down 
the house.” Emma Carus sings one 
verse of her songs in a sweet refined 
voice, just to show what she can do 
as she will, then relapses! Her cake 
walk dancing is by far the best stunt 
she does, Noel Fahnstock, who 
dances with her, is a graceful, skill- 
ful performer. The mail carrier still 
carries U. S. male and wears McPher- 
son as his middle name “for protec- 
tion.” 
“Dancing Around” at the Morosco 
‘Dancing Around,” the production 
with Al Jolson, comes to the Mo- 
rosco theater the week beginning June 
14. It oifers many brilliant scenes, 
culminating in the biggest ever shown 
locally. It is called the cubist car- 
nival and takes place on the banks 
of the Grand Canal in Venice. Mr. 
Melville Ellis, designer extraordinary 
of all Winter Garden, has outdone 
himself in unique color effects, for 
costumes and the scene itself is one 
huge splash splash of color, applied 
in broad effects. Columns outlined 
against a moon-lit Venetian sky are 
lighted from behind with rose-tinted 
lamps. The sails of the boats in the 
offing are transparent, and the win- 
dows of the Doge’s Palace glow with 
concealed lights. Merry revelers are 
assembled as the scene is revealed. 
As the mad gaiety progresses, cloaks 
are thrown aside, disclosing odd and 
bizarre costumes. From the rear of 
the auditorium come trooping mem- 
bers of the chorus clad in creations, 
ranging from Oriental effects to ab- 
solute futurist designs, and on the 
scene enter the principals in modern 
evening dress, thus creating a pleas- 
ing contrast. 


Shakespeare cn Burbank Stage 

Most remarkable is the play “Mas- 
ter Willie Hewes,” a new drama by 
Edgar Allen Woolf to be given its 
premier production at the afternoon’s 
watinee at the Burbank theater, June 
13. The story is unique in that it 
deals with the time of Shagespeare, 
with the bard one of its leading char- 
acters. For this production Manager 
Morosco asked Frank Kemble Coop- 
er, the noted English actor, to come 
to T.os Angeles, and the play has 
been produced under his direction. 
He personally will enact the role of 
Ben Johnson. Marjorie Rambeau, in 
the name role of the piece, is given 
opportunity to display her talent and 
will probably be seen in this vehicle 
when Mr. Morosco presents her in 
New York next season. Edythe Chap- 
man who retired from the stage some 
time ago, will return to play the role 
of Queen Elizabeth, and Forrest Stan- 
ley will be seen as Shakespeare; Wal- 
ter Catlett as actor Will Kemp. He 
will also portray the role of a 
duchess, for all male actors of that 
period played the feminine parts in 
plays in those days. Louis Bennison 
is to be actor Dick Burbage; Grace 
Travers, Anne Hathaway Shake- 
speare, and Donald Bowles, Edmund 
Love and the full strength of the 
Burbank company will complete the 
cast. Master Willie Hewes, to whom 
Shakespeare dedicated his love son- 
nets, was a girl masquerading as a 
hoy with the Shakespeare Globe 
Theater company of players. 


Carter de Havens at the Orpheum 
Attractive is the big bill coming to 
the Orpheum theater for the week 
beginning Monday matinee, June 14. 








Mr. and Mrs. Carter de Haven, 
known as “The Aristocrats of Vaude- 
ville,” are the headliners who pre- 
sent a pretentious musical comedy in 
four scenes entitled “The Masher.” 
De Haven plays the name role, his 
wife appearing as an actress, the ob- 
ject of the masher’s attentions. Mu- 
sical numbers given with finish and 
excellence make the De Havens favor- 
ites. A thrilling animal act, billed as 
Richard Havemann’s “Kings of the 
Forest and Desert,” is another inter- 
esting offering. T. R. and Richard 
Havemann are indebted to the cap- 
turing of big game for much of their 
fame. Havemann’s associations with 
wild beasts has been closer than 
T. R.'s. He caught and tamed them. 
Fle brings ten great lions, tigers and 
half-breeds whose feats are amazing. 
Ferocious to anyone but their train- 
er, the animals obey his commands 
and are, for him, as tame as kittens. 
The Four Romanos are a quartette of 
pretty girls from Berlin’s Winter Gar- 
den who combine classic with fan- 
tastic dancing. This is their first 
American tour and they have proved 
themselves general favorites. Fred J. 
Ardath and company bring a bucolic 
comedy, “Hiram,” its scenes laid on 
the farm with replicas of farm types. 
Five Musical Byrons, colored musi- 
cians and vocalists, another feature, 
have sung together for fourteen years, 
using a novel instrument, the Byron- 
dolin. of their own devising. This 
will he the last week at the Orpheum 
of Mime. Mariska Aldrich, the Metro- 
politan opera prima donna; also of 
Frances Nordstrom & Co., with Wil- 
liam Pinkham, in “All Wrong;” and 
of Val Harris and Jack Manion in 
“Uncle Jerry at the Opera.” The 
usual orchestra concerts and twice- 
a-week news views will round out an 
interesting program. 
“When It Strikes Home” at Miller’s 
“When It Strikes Home,” a power- 
ful picture play by Charles K. Harris, 
the successful writer of popular 
stories and songs, is the five-part pro- 
duction heading the new bill at 
Miller’s for one week beginning Mon- 
day, June 14. This intensely human 
story features Grace Washburn, the 
clever actress who was the hit of the 
Winter Garden in New York last sea- 
son, and Muriel Ostriche, the clever 
and pretty ingenue favorite, and a 
big cast of other well-known players. 
Tt embraces great dramatic moments, 
gripping situations and stunning cli- 
maxes. The added attraction Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday is the 
fourth installment of the new serial 
novelty, “The Goddess,” in which two 
film favorites, Anita Stewart and 
Earle Williams, play principal roles. 
The added attraction Thursday, Fri- 
day. Saturday and Sunday is the latest 
episode of the exciting and thrilling 
“Exploits of Elaine” stories. 


Poetic Drama at Eagle Rock Park 


Enthusiastic persons of Eagle Rock 
Park have recently discovered there a 
natural outdoor stage of rare beauty, 
ideally fitted for productions of 
Shakespeare and the poetic drama. 
Reginald Pole, of London, while 
walking through the park came upon 
the little valley which lies just north 
of the foothill boulevard bridge across 
Eagle Rock canyon, and realized how 
singularly nature had blessed it for 
dramatic purposes. The stage is sep- 
arated from the sharply rising ground 
upon which the audience sits and the 
towering walls of the Eagle Rock fur- 
nish a handsome background. At the 
left, over a quaint little rustic bridge 
is an exit, and to the right the actors 
may disappear down a bough framed 
ravine. This natural amphitheater is 
but a few feet from the automobile 
road, and is within five minutes’ walk 
of the end of the car line. Two pre- 
sentations are scheduled to take place 
in this open air theater. Tuesday 
evening, June 15, Josephine Preston 








Compliments of the 


SELIG JUNGLE--ZOO 


Miller’s 


Junction of Spring and Main at 9th Mats. 10 and 20c 
Just a block from Broadway 


Continuous show 


Even. 10, 20 and 30c_ =1la.m. to llp.m. 


One Week Beginning Monday 


The Great Human 
Interest Drama 


“When It Strikes Home’’ 


By 
K. 


Chas. 
Harris 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—Fourth installment of “The Goddess.” 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday—Latest episode of 


of Hlaine. 


Clume’s Auditorium 


16th 
Week 


“The Exploits 


THEATER BEAUTIFUL 


“THE CLANSMAN” 


Special Feature—Mr. Joseph Hazelton, who describes assassination 
of President Lincoln, which he witnessed when a boy 


Prices: Nights 25c, 50c, 75c. 


Cafe Bristol 


Peabody’s poetic drama, “The Piper,” 
will be given by the members of the 
senior class at Cumnock School. Miss 
Peabody’s special permission was ob- 
tained for the production seldom per- 
formed by amateurs. A cast of sev- 
enty-five, including a number of chil- 
dren, will present it, supervised by 
Miss Willamene Wilkes. The second 
play is “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
to be produced by the Civic Repertory 
company the evenings of June 24 and 
26, Thursday and Saturday. These 
performances will be given under the 
direction of Mr. Pole, who has had 


much experience in giving outdoor’ 


Shakespearean festivals in England. 
Ruth St. Denis, well known as a 
dancer, is training the children who 
are to be the fairies in a series of 
dance numbers. 


D. W. Griffith to Produce Holy Grail 

Public opinion controls in a lesser 
or greater degree the verdict which 
regulates whether or not an object 
of entertainment shall be given the 
liberty of production. D. W. Griffith’s 
“Birth of a Nation,” better known lo- 
cally as “The Clansman,” has just 
recovered from a siege of “public 
opinion.” The pressure of negroes 
promoting the intermarriage of blacks 
and whites in Boston compelled Gov- 
ernor Walsh of Massachusetts to 
rush through the legislature several 
weeks ago, a bill creating a board of 
censors to pass on “The Birth of a 
Nation.” After viewing the picture, 
the board, composed of leading men 
in the city, convened and agreed that 
the photo-play was in no way con- 
trary to good morals, and should not 
be suppressed. The agitation result- 
ing has given impetus to an organi- 
zation in that state for the protection 
from unfair legislation and unjust 
censorship of motion pictures. Mr. 
Griffith is homeward bound by way of 
Chicago and will, it is expected, pro- 
duce the “Holy Grail,” another mam- 
moth reel drama, with unusual set- 
tings as a prominent feature. 


Massacre of two hundred Christians 
at Urumiah, in northwestern Persia, 
not many weeks ago, recalls the 
frightful slaughter of Christians in 
the Boxer Rebellion in the nineties. 
How slowly the news of those out- 
rages filtered back to America, how 
awful was the suspense of those whose 
loved ones were in the Orient during 
those dread days, is described by the 
Baroness von Heyking in “The Let- 
ters Which Never Reached Him” 
(Dutton). In “Lovers in Exile,” this 
brilliant novelist has given a graphic 
picture of Prussian Junkerdom in its 
domestic and romantic aspects. 


Mats., 25c, 50c. 





Twice Daily: Nights 8. Mats. 2:30 


WHERE ALL 
LOS ANGELES 
LOVES to DINE 


National Civil Service Men Due 


National assembly of the Civil 
Service Commissioners will meet in 
Los Angeles June 16 to 19, and will 
attract delegates from every state in 
the union. All! large cities will be 
represented. The delegates are men 
of high standing in governmental af- 
fairs and the program will include 
orators of note, and well-known civic 
workers. Wednesday morning, June 
16, at Normal Hill center the official 
welcome will be given by Mayor H. 
H. Rose, and the national president, 
Thomas F. Boyle of Boston, Mass., 
will respond. Meetings will occur 
daily at this headquarters, to be fol- 
lowed by round table luncheons at 
the Hotel Alexandria, where a special 
rate of seventy-five cents a plate has 
been made. These luncheons are to 
be open to men and women inter- 
ested in the questions to be discussed. 

Special features for the visitors will 
be an automobile trip and al fresco 
supper at the residence of Miss Mary 
Foy, Wednesday evening, and a re- 
ception and open meeting at the Fri- 
day Morning Clubhouse, with Mrs. 
Russell J. Waters presiding, Thursday 
evening. A brilliant banquet at the 
Hotel Alexandria for which tickets 
may be obtained by telephoning to 
the Civil Service office, A3574 or Main 
7997, or by applying to the chairman 
of the banquet committee, Mr. Biake 
Gregory, will occupy Friday evening. 
The members of the local city and 
county civil service commissions are 
anxious that many Southern Califor- 
nia men and women may attend this 
banquet as they wish to popularize 
the aims of civil service. 


Mrs. D. C. McCann, president of 
the city civil service commission, will 
officiate as toastmistress at the ban- 
quet and announces her after dinner 
speakers for that occasion as Senator 
James D. Phelan, who will make his 
first public appearance in the south- 
ern part of the state since his election 
to office; George I. Cochrane, vice- 
president of the city civil service 
commission, and a trio of the most 
accomplished women speakers in the 
state. Of these Mrs. Shelley Tol- 
hurst, formerly president of the Fri- 
day Morning Club and the Woman’s 
City Club, will speak on “Democ- 
racy;” Mrs. Seward Simons, former- 
ly president of the Political Equality 
League, on “What Is Politics?” and 
Miss Mary Foy on “What Is Amer- 
ican?” Mrs. McCann in arranging 
this program has hoped to impress 
upon the delegates from non-equal- 
suffrage states the viewpoint of the 
woman voter. 
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ESPLENDENTLY brilliant and 


one of the most pretentious so- 
ciety affairs of the season is the large 


garden party which’ Mr. and Mes. 
James H. Adams and Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan Adams are giving this after- 
noon at their home in Chester place. 
Nearly one thousand guests have 
been invited for the afternoon, the 
hours being from four until seven 
o'clock. It is exclusively an out-door 
entertainment, tea being served in the 
beautiful garden and beneath the 
wide-spreading trees. This occasion 
will mark the first formal entertain- 
ment given by Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Adams since the marriage of their son 
to Miss Aileen McCarthy, and for that 
reason the event is of marked social 
interest to the many friends invited. 
Receiving and assisting the hosts and 
hostesses in entertaining are Mrs. T. 
A. Armstrong, Mrs. James F. J. Ar- 
chibald, Mrs. Joseph B. Banning, Miss 
Katherine Banning, Mrs. Allan C. 
Balch, Mrs. Rolden Borden, Miss 
Juliette Boileau, Mrs. Walter M. 
Brunswig, Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, 
Miss Edythe K. Bryant, Miss Eleanon 
Banning, Mrs. Cornelius Cole, Mrs. 
Leo St. Clair Chandler,.Mrs. George 
Caswell. Mrs. E. P. Clark, Miss Lucy 
Clark, Miss Inez Clark, Mrs. Michael 
J. Connell, Mrs. Louis Cass, Mrs. 
James Calhoun Drake, Miss Daphne 
Drake, Mrs. Charles A. Dick, Mrs. 
Edward L. Doheny, Miss Alice EI- 
liott, Mrs. Henry O. Eversole, Mrs 
Arthur W. Forrester, Mrs. Fowler. 
Miss Luella Forrester, Mrs. John D. 
Foster, Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt, Miss 
Louise Hunt, Mrs. Paul Grimm, Mrs. 
E. P. Johnson, Miss Sada Johnson. 
Mrs. Albert Carlos Jones, Miss Helen 
Jones, Mrs. William May Garland, 
Mrs. A. J. Howard, Miss Gertrude 
Hanna, Mrs. John Percival Jones, 
Miss Gertrude King, Miss Madeline 
King, Mrs. Mary W. Longstreet, Mrs. 
Daniel McFarland, Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingstone Macneil, Mrs. John Barnes 
Miller, Mrs. Granville MacGowan, 
Miss Louise MacGowan, Mrs. Dean 
Mason, Mrs. James J. Mellus, Miss 
Katherine Mellus, Mrs. E. Avery Mc- 
Carthy, Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner, Mrs. William Robert Munroe, 
Mrs. E. P. Morphy, Miss Elsie Mor- 
phy, Miss Dorothy Morphy, Mrs. 
James P. McCarthy, Mrs. Stewart 
O'Melveny, Mrs. Eugene Overton, 
Miss Ruth Powell, Mrs. James Sout- 
ter Porter, Mrs. James R. Page, Mrs. 
William E. Ramsey, Miss Marjorie 
Ramsey, Miss Katherine Ramsey, 
Mrs. Robert Rowan, Mrs. Edwin S. 
Rowley, Miss Theodore Robbins, 
Mrs. Edward D. Silent, Mrs. Roy 
Silent, Mrs. Bertnard Smith, Mrs. 
Fielding J. Stilson, Miss Delight 
Shafer, Mrs. Frank Thomas, Miss 
Anita Thomas, Mrs. S. Turner, 
Mrs. Grace Thomas, Mrs. James H. 
Utley, Mrs. Henry S. Van Dyke, Mrs. 
William M. Van Dyke, Miss Lillian 
Van Dyke, Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaath- 
oven, Mrs. Murray S. Vosburg, Mrs. 
Sydney I. Wailles, Mrs. Howard 
Waring, Miss Olive Waring, Miss 
Clara Watson, Miss Anne Wilson, 
Mrs. Edwin Widney, Mrs. Alfred 
Wright, Miss Virginia Walsh and 
Miss Elizabeth Loomis. 


Of particular interest was the mar- 
riage Wednesday evening of Miss 
Florence Ellen Clark, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy H. Clark of 3425 
West Adams street, to Mr. Stanley 
Woodruff Smith. The ceremony was 
held at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, Rev. Baker P. Lee officiating, 
with relatives and a number of inti- 
mate friends present at the artistical- 
ly appointed service. The palm room 


where the ceremony took place, was 
attractively decorated in green and 
white, Easter lilies and potted plants 
and palms being combined with 
streamers of white tulle ribbons. The 
bride was given into the keeping of 
the bridegroom by her father. She 
was daintily attired in a gown of 
white charmetise satin, trimmed in 
tulle, Honiton lace and pearls. Her 
veil was held in place by a band of 
pearls and she carried an arm bou- 
quet of orchids and lilies of the val- 
ley. Assisting the bride as matron 
of honor was Mrs. Gustav Knecht of 
San Francisco, while Miss Mary 
Burnham and Miss Conchita Sepul- 
veda were her maids of honor. They 
wore old fashioned gowns of pastel- 
shaded silk, made with full skirts and 
lace bodices. White chiffon and lace 
formed attractive head dresses, and 
each carried old fashioned bouquets. 
Dainty little June ‘Comstock was the 
winsome flower girl. She wore a 
pretty Kate Greenway frock and car- 
ried the rose petals in a lacy apron. 
The bridegroom was attended by his 
brother. Mr. Clarence Smith and the 
ribbon-bearers were Mr. Philo Lind- 
ley, Mr. Richard Oakley, Mr. Walter 
Kays. Mr. Alexander McDonald, Mr. 
Morris Cadwalader and Mr. Clare 
Woolwine. Following the wedding 
supper Mr. and Mrs. Smith left for 
their wedding trip. After July 5 they 
will be at home to their friends at 
the Beverly Hills hotel, where they 
plan to remain throughout the sum- 
mer. 


One of the most delightful of the 
week’s society affairs was the lunch- 
eon given by Miss Amy Busch at the 
home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert H. Busch on Portland street. 
The affair was given in compliment to 
Miss Daphne Drake, whose marriage 
to Mr. Sayre Macneil will be one of 
the brilliant society events of the 
autumn. Orchids and lilies of the 
valley were used in the table decora- 
tions, being prettily combined with 
greenery. Places were arranged for 
twelve. 


Miss Ruth Kays, the attractive 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
Kays of 741 New Hampshire street, 
has decided upon Wednesday, June 
16,.as the date for her marriage to 
Mr. Joseph D. Bernard. The cere- 
mony will take place at nine o’clock 
at the chapel of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe on Green street, and will be wit- 
nessed by relatives and a few of the 
most intimate friends of the young 
couple. Following the service at the 
church a wedding breakfast will he 
served at the home of the. bride’s 
parents. Rev. Francis J. Conaty will 
read the nuptial mass and the only 
attendants will be Miss Cecelia Kays, 
sister of the bride, who will assist 
as maid of honor, and Mr. Dominic 
Bernard. brother of the. bridegroom, 
who will serve as best man, 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Q. Stanton of 448 
Andrews boulevard entertained with a 
charming dinner party Monday even- 
ing, their friends being invited to 
especially meet Mr. and Mrs. James, 
who are the house guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanton. 


Mrs. Laurence Roland Sevier and 
her daughter, Miss Virginia Lorraine 
Sevier have returned from a delight- 
ful visit of three weeks in San Fran- 
cisco, and are at their home, 1014 
Park View avenue. 


Little Miss Celeste Ryus and Miss 
Catherine Wlse will entertain next 
Saturday afternoon, June 19, with a 
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COLD STORE 
YOUR FURS 


No Unpleasant Odors as 
from the use of moth 
balls, chemicals and other 
such ineffective “so called” 
preventatives. The use of 
such methods tends to 
deaden your furs and de- 
stroy their gloss. 

Insured at full valuation. 
Rates reasonable. 

Auto delivery service. 


Phone NOW for further 
information. 


Los Angeles Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 Phones Main 8191 


dancing party at the Bryson. A large 
number of little folk have been in- 
vited to the affair. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Morphy of 
Santa Monica have rerurned to their 
home after a pleasant northern trip. 
They passed several days visiting the 
exposition in San Francisco. 


Mrs. Secundo Guasti of West 
Adams street, accompanied by her 
son, Mr, Secundo Guasti, Jr., has gone 
to San Francisco for a visit of sev- 
eral weeks, 


Mr. and Mrs. B. W. McCausland 
of 500 Kingsley drive are leaving 
soon for their delightful summer 
bome, a camp at Pine Crest in the 
San Bernardino mountains. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge Rand, ac- 
companied by their two little daugh- 
ters, are occupying their cozy bunga- 


‘low home on the Gage ranch near 
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Downey. Mr. and Mrs. Rand, who 
since their marriage several years 
ago have made their home in Italy, 
will remain in Los Angeles for an 
indefinite period, returning to Europe 
when the present hostilities there 
shall have ended. 


Mrs. Lee Allen Phillips of Berkeley 
Square, accompanied by her daugh-~- 
ter, Lucile, whom she has been visit- 
ing at Vassar for the last three weeks, 
returns to her home Sunday. Mrs. 
W. H. McGean, sister of Mr. Phil- 
lips, who joined them at Cleveland, 
will remain here through the summer, 
Another guest of Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
lips who is with the party is Miss 
Margaret Gregor of Watertown, New 
York, a fellow-student of Miss Lucile. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaath- 
oven are expecting soon to have as 
their house guest Mrs. Belknap of 
New York and Washington. Mrs. 
Belknap is the mother of Mrs. Van 
KKaathoven and it is possible she will 
make her home here with her daugh- 
ter. 


Extreme simplicity will mark the 
wedding service of Miss Louise Flem- 
ing and Mr. Ernest Aloys Duque, 
which will take place June 22 at the 
home of the bride’s parents. Owing 
to the recent hereavement in the 
family of the bridegroom, only rela- 
tives and a few of the most intimate 
friends will be present at the cere- 
mony. Miss Margaret I*leming, sis- 
ter of the bride-elect, will be her only 
assistant. Miss Fleming is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Fiem- 
ing. The latter just now have as 
their house guests, Mrs. S. T. Lyne 
and Miss Felice Lyne of London, and 
Miss Edith Small of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. They are entertaining 
their friends with delightful motor- 
ing trips in and about Los Angeles. 


‘Mrs. Frank H. Moon of San Jose 
is the house guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Wylie Johnston of St. James 
Park. Mrs. Moon will be extended 
several informal courtesies by Mrs. 
Jchnston, while visiting here. 


Mrs. John H. Clews of New York 
is visiting in the home of Col. and 
Mrs. William M. Garland, 815 West 
Adams street. Col. and Mrs. Gar- 
land are entertaining their guest with 
delightful motor trips and many other 
pleasant attentions such as informal 
luncheons and teas. 


Sincere regret has been occasioned 
by the departure of Miss Katherine 
Ayer for her eastern home. Miss 
Ayer left in company with Mr. and 
George S. Patton and Miss Anita 
Patton. She will motor with her 
relatives as far as the Grand Canyon, 
meeting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Ayer in their private car 
at Williams, continuing eastward with 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Patton and Miss 
Patton will enjoy a fortnight’s trip 
to the canyon and in their absence 
from the citv, Mrs. Patton’s sister, 
Miss Anne Wilson will make her 
home at Hotel Darby. 


Mrs. Buy F. Bush of 1745 Morgan 
place, Hollywood, entertained with a 
delightfully informal garden party and 
musical tea, Wednesday afternoon. 
Mrs. Bush was assisted in entertain- 
ing by her sister, Miss Marjorie 
Pickell and fourteen friends enjoyed 
the occasion. 


Miss Delight Shafer is passing a 
fortnight in Chino, the house guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Marshall. 


_Miss Bonnie Beach, daughter of Mr. 

and Mrs. Albert H. Beach of 710 
South Kingsley drive is visiting in 
San Francisco, the house guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Thornton. 
Later she will go to Lake Tahoe, 
where she will pass the summer. 


Miss Arlene Wagner. the charm- 
ing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
R. H. Wagner of Brentwood, who is 
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a student at the University of Cali- 
fornia, is at home from college for 
the summer vacation. 

Mrs, Addison Bentley Jones is again 
at her home, 524 South Harvard 
boulevard, after a trip to San Fran- 
cisco. 


One of the merry outing parties 
at the beach Sunday last included Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Moore Bishop, Mr. 
John Belle Bishop, Dr. and Mrs. El- 
die Preston Wood, Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Valentine and their little 
daughter, Betty, and Mr. and Mrs. 





What Does Your Mirror Show You? 


Are you Tanned or Sunburned? 
other blemish? 


Have you Freckles, 
Fletcher’s Bleach Paste Opera Cream is a safe remedy. 


Liver Spots or 


Phone for particulars of our Free Demonstration, 
TOM FLETCHER CO. San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Home 10473 


his concerto at the Saint-Saens fes- 
tival in San Francisco. Mr, De Bruce 


jhas come from New York to South- 


ern California to remain indefinitely. 
Following the dinner a musical even- 
ing was enjoyed. The guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Jones and Mrs. 
Conway Evans, who are house guests 





CATHERINE DUPONT JOYCE, AT WOMAN’S CLUBHOUSE 





Roy Brooks King and their attractive 
little daughter, Julie. The party mo- 
tored down to Balboa Beach, where a 
Picnic luncheon was enjoyed on the 
sands, 


Delightful in every particular was 
the dinner party given Tuesday even- 
ing when Mrs. John Percival Jones 
and Mrs. Robert Farquhar were the 
hostesses. The affair was especially 
to honor Miss Katherine Heymann 
and Mr. Robert de Bruce, musical 
artists. Miss Heymann has been en- 
gaged by Camille Saint-Saens to play 





of Mrs. John P. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. ! 
Lucien N. Brunswig. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
F. Sartori, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Mc- 
Donald Taylor, Capt. and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Huntington Miner, Mrs. Hugh 
Livingstone Macneil, Mrs, James 
Soutter Porter, Mrs. William A, Ed- 
wards, Dr. and Mrs. J. J. A. Van 
Kaathoven, Mrs. Robert K. Walton, 
Mr. Harold Webster, Mr. Harry M. 
Gorham and Mr. Howard Greenley 
of New York. 
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their son-in-law and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Weeks Banks of 
Nashville, Tenn., have gone on an ex- 
tensive motoring trip. They plan to 
be away a month and their itinerary 
will include San Francisco, Lake Ta- 
hoe and the Yosemite. 


Mrs. Richard A. Dunnigan of 114 
South Hobart boulevard, have invited 
a coterie of friends to a bridge lunch- 
eon, Tuesday, June 15. About a doz- 
en friends will enjoy the occasion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clem Creveling of 
418 West Thirty-eighth place have 
closed their home for the summer. 
Mrs. Creveling will pass the season at 
Coronado, where she later will be 
joined. by_Mr. Creveling. 


Mrs. David H. McCartney with her 
two charming young daughters, Bar- 
bara and Kathleen, has returned to 
her homeeat La Jolla, after a pleasant 
visit of severak weeks with her par- 
ents, Mr. atid Mrs. Owen H. Church- 
ill of South Figueroa street, and other 
relatives here’in the city. 


Invitations -have been issued by 
Mrs. George A: Caswell for a large 
dancing party to be given Thursday 
evening, June 17, at Kramer’s hall. 


Among the many delightful enter- 
tainments being given in compliment 
to Mrs. Cosmo Morgan of San Fran- 
cisco, who is visiting here as the 
house guest of her son and daughter- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Morgan, 
Jr., of West Twenty-fourth — street, 
Mrs. Frederick A. Wann of 920 West 
Twenty-eighth street entertained 
Tuesday afternoon with a prettily- 
appointed luncheon. Fragrant blos- 
soms and greenery were combined in 
an artistic decoration and the guests 
included, besides the guest of honor, 
Mrs. Cosmo Morgan, Jr., Mrs. C. F. 
Ramsay, Mrs. Samuel Kreeger of 
New York, Mrs. Frank Carlisle, Mrs. 
J. Ross Clark, Mrs. Henry Carleton, 
Lee, Mrs. Eli P. Clark, Mrs. Joseph 
K. Clark, Mrs. Charles Cullom Par- 
ker, and Mrs. Homer Laughlin. An- 
other affair given recently in honor 
of Mrs. Morgan was the crawfish din- 
ner at which Mrs. Joseph K. Clark 
was the charming hostess. Guests on 
that occasion included Mrs. Cosmo 
Morgan, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo 
Morgan, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. Eli P. 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. James R. Page, 
Mrs. William H. Ennis, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Ross Clark, Mrs. William H. Perry, 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








New York's exclusive four hundred 
use paneled wedding announcements 
in Astor text. Duncan Vail Company 
of 730-32 South Hill make a specialty 
of this style.—Ady. 
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By Beatrie de Lack-Krombach 
N one of his occasional jaunts to 


town from his San Diego studio 
T talked with Maurice Braun con- 
cerning art matters. Having long 
pondered his strong individuality, I 
inquired to what he attributed this 
especial phase of his personal devel- 
opment, notable since his advent here 
about five years ago. “It is Califor- 
nia,” said he, “the spirit of California, 
and an effort to depict some of its 
various aspects sincerely. Mr. Braun 
has assuredly evolved a “type of 
canvas” in his aesthetic and highly 
decorative interpretations. He mixes 
tones usually associated with pastel 
technique with the vitality one can 
only produce when using oil as a 
medium, In every National Academy 
show since 1910 he has been repre- 
sented. He was invited to exhibit 
one of his two canvases shown at the 
last annual exhibition of the Chicago 
Art Institute, at the first annual ex- 
hibition of selected American paint- 
ings at the new Detroit Museum of 
Art. At the last exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy his large can- 
vas was purchased to become part of 
a representative collection, and he has 
three canvases on exhibition in the 
Fine Arts Building of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. His “The Morn- 
ing Sun” illustrated on this page, and 
soon to be hung with a number of 
new canvases at Exposition Park, is 
one of his most recent presentments. 
Its tone scale is highly poetic and its 
qualities of value in line and model- 
ing are well balanced. 

Mr. Braun asserts that Americans 
are too prone to believe our artists to 
be merely imitators of the French, 
German and Dutch selools, whereas 
we have developed a school distinctly 
our own. And here“he quoted from 
Edmund Von Mach’s “Art of Paint- 
ing in the 19th Ceutury:? “American 
painting of today is tle worthy sec- 
ond of the best art im the world, and 
in some branches perhaps ranks first. 
Tt is sincere and wholesome, techni- 





Week of June 12 to 18 


Louis Kronberg — sixteen 
vases until June 
Art. Gallery. 

Contemporary canvases — west 
wall—Museum Art Gallery. 

Clark Hobart—fifty monotypes— 
Museum Art Gallery, 

Esther Mabel Crawford—desert 
landscapes State Normal 
School. 

Contemporary and old school 
canvases by well known men— 
aee Art Gallery, 854 South 

ill. 

H. Roeburn—Lady Vivian Alex- 
ander—A. A, Byrens Gallery, 
836 South Broadway. 

Harry Raymond Henry — land, 
beach and seascapes — Royar 
Gallery, South Hill. 

Gutzon Borglum—Persian 
Jion canvas—Royar 
South Hill. 

Rare old Japanese prints—Bentz 
Art Shop, 218 West Fourth. 
Art fabrics in prints and cre- 
tonne textures at Raymond 
Gould Shop, 824 West Fifth. 
Old Master reproductions in an- 
tique frames—Duncan Vail Co., 

730-32 South Hill. 

Hand-colored_ views of both @x- 
positions—F. H. Taber Shop, 
414 South Spring. 

Art photographs of June brides 
in home_ surroundings — E, 
Martin Webb, 706 Majestic 
Theater Building. 

Rookwood Pottery—Mabel Wat- 
son Studio—249 Hast Colorado, 
Pasadena. 

Individual schemes for _ interior 
decorations—O’Hara & Liver- 
more, 253 East Colorado, Pas- 
adena. 


can- 
15—Museum 


stal- 
Gallery, 

















cally sound, and inspired by lofty 
ideals. It shows much common sense 
and reveals the vigorous stock from 
which the artists.are recruited.” He 
also referred to La Vita who said 
“The American artists are not nerv- 
ous, exalted, or sick people, but in- 
dividuals who know the hidden har- 
monies of certain meadows simply by 
the fact that they have walked 
through them.’ He argued, “My 
contention is that American artists 
generally, although in some instances 
the product of European thought, are 
not imitators, but have taken the best 
of the old traditions and combined 
them with those of the men of the 


may be beautiful, cannot possibly 
possess the diversity of contrast so 
readily found in California. Here the 
immensity of the open spaces them- 
selves are an inspiration. Again, in 
England, or countries of like latitude, 
artists cannot help being influenced 
by the somber atmosphere; here, 
even a grey day vibrates luminosity. 
And how vital is the subject matter! 
One is compelled to express it with 
a preponderance of warmth, because 
of the brilliancy of colors which cling 
and soon become ipart of one’s vision. 





“With all these special advantages, 
however, Southern California cannot 
lay claim to so much distinctiveness as 
| the locality demands. Possibly, this 
is due to the prevalent tendency of 
certain local painters to imitate one 
man. Mark you, I do not call atten- 
tion to this fact, because it does not 
prevail elsewhere! Whenever a 
strong personality makes its presence 
felt it is certain to have many follow- 
ers, Imitation does not lead to the 
best that is possible in our artists. 
They should look rather to direct in- 
spiration from nature herself, and 
from commtnion with the inner light 





“THE MORNING SUN,” LANDSCAPE BY MAURICE BRAUN 





east, and are using them to give ex- 
pression to their own inner convic- 
tions. 


“This is more especially true of 
California art, for here we are in a 
country in the freshness of early 
youth. It is prosperous without the 
deadening influence of luxury and ex- 
cess. It smiles upon the world, happy 
in its sunny optimism. Its scenery is 
majestic, and possesses qualities to 
satisfy any taste. It is either lyric 
or dramatic, as you choose to find it, 
or it is sober, gay or tender, and full 
of subtleties, or frankly brutal in its 
rough mountain gorges. I have heard 
many painters remark that our tree 
life, shrubbery and other elements in 
California were much like those of 
certain countries, but to my knowl- 
edge, no one has yet made an abso- 
lute comparison. It is just this pecu- 
liarity of atmosphere, hill formation, 
verdure, quality of soil, which most 
attracts me. In Massachusetts, or for 
that matter any New England state, 
you may drive through miles of coun- 
try entirely alike in character. Com- 
positions conceived there, while they 





and vision, where the final judgment 
of painting, when and how, is pro- 
nounced. It is true that great and 
noble art is not confined to one coun- 
jtry or one place, and that even most 
adverse conditions have seen the flow- 
ering of genius. Genius in such in- 
stances has flowered in spite, or was 
it because of, such conditions. No 
one, however, can deny that propiti- 
ous environment is most desirable for 
the advancement of art. I cannot help 
but believe that California possesses 
the conditions whereby a great art 
movement forward is possible.” 
kOe * 

To be noted in strong accent in his 
present exhibition at the Friday 
Morning Clubhouse is the fact of Jack 
Wilkinson Smith’s development to- 
ward a more virile handling of his 
canvases. Pigment values, however 
do not appear to advantage. They 
lack crispness and luminosity. It 
may be said in support of this quality 
that he paints in a tenuous vein, 
therefore must lose the vitality of his 
tones. This is not true of necessity, 
for painters like Innes and Keith, and 
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854 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Correct Picture Framing 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Net- 
suke, ete. 

213 W. FOURTH ST. 
A4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 


Visitors Always Welcome 
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Los Angeles 
School of 
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Summer Course June 15 
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Ornamental 
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Interior Decoraters and House 
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249 East Colorado 
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of the more contemporary men, Birge 
Harrison and Granville Redmond, 
have interpreted atmosphere without 
losing a tithe of their poetic values, 
If anything, their handling has inten- 
sified their color vibrations. How can 
anyone paint California without mak- 
ing it luminous? What Mr. Braun 
says about even a gray day being 
luminous is perfectly true. 

Mr. Smith’s finest advance has prob- 
ably been made in the construction 
and quality of his marines. “Break- 
ing Wave,” an open sea is enveloped 
in mists which effect sunshine and 
wave. The rock structure is a splen- 
did note of the foreground, especially 
so that section alive with copper ele- 
ment. “Sunlit Foam” has fine action 
in the middle distance wave and the 
play of light and shade is well inter- 
preted. Both these canvases by com- 
parison with “Drifting Fog” and 
“Song of the Surf,’ shown at former 
California Art Club exhibitions, bring 
to mind the progress made by this 
artist. “Sespe Canyon” is nicely com- 
posed, but lacks clarity of color and 
crispness in depiction. The modeling 
in this canvas also shows vast im- 
provement. The values of contrast as 
treated in “El Comidor” are fine in 
lines and planes. One is reminded of 
this artist’s tendency to depict waste 
places and spaces when gazing on it. 
A study in brown is “Choir Loft, San 
Juan Capistrano,” and “Rainy Day,” a 
loan, is an excellent street scene 
though the canvas is Sua. 


Last week I gave you a short bio- 
graphical sketch of Harry Raymond 
Henry who is holding an exhibition 
of thirty-two canvases at the Royar 
gallery on South Hill street. These 
beach and landscapes are interpreted 
in a mood poetic, yet I cannot feel 
that this artist has arrived at the 
height of deftness with his brush. 
His ‘Poetry of Dawn” mentioned last 
week as a loan from Mrs. Shelley Tol- 
hurst, exhibits unusual qualities and 
one glimpses the possibilities he 
might reach were he privileged to 
paint for the love of it. This inlet 
composition has a dainty fretwork of 
feathery trees for a background and 
two banks grouped with graceful ver- 
dure. Mr. Henry has studied tree life 
until he depicts it as the man quoted 
by Mr. Braun said “simply because 
he has walked near them’—and he 
must have done this to his heart’s 
content. This quality is most per- 
ceptible in “Reminiscent,” a study in 
dense leafage in a sequestered spot. 
The note of the barn in the middle 
distance might have been eliminated 
without danger to the composition. 
A mood of spring, though it lacks 
luminosity, a quality not so  pro- 
nounced in Mr. Henry’s work, is 
nevertheless, interestingly treated. 
Colors crisp and clear will naturally 
be luminous. A vibrating sky alive 
with misty poetic things is the setting 
for “Song of the Marsh.’ © The 
brook’s reflections attune the canvas 
and give it individuality. The effort 
expended by this artist in preparing 
his frames should not go unnoted. Of 
the twenty-five hanging as settings 
for these pictures few could be im 
proved upon, and, think of it, they 
were all executed in four days! These 
canvases remain until June 19. 

an ta 

At the same gallery an tnusually 
important canvas of Gutzon Bor- 
glum’s is to be seen. His “Persian 
Stallion” was executed in Paris in 
1881, a time when this artist essayed 
to depict compositions on canvas, 
many of which found their way to the 
Salon walls. The black beauty is seen 
feeding from the manger in his stall. 
It is vigorously handled and fine in 
tone. Go view it for Gutzon Borglum 
has become a famous man.  Besr 
known of his more recent sculpturea 
meniorials are the colossal figures of 
the twelve apostles which adorn the 
cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York. . 

In the twenty-eighth annual exhibi- 


tion of the work of the students of the 
Los Angeles School of Art and De- 
sign one notes a fact not always 
found in school work, and that is a 
delicacy of tone expression. Crude 
color seems to be a neecssity with 
would-be artist—and thus is estab- 
lished a precedent frequently difficult 
to overcome later on. Seijiro .Saalci, 
who is in his scholarship year, has 
several studies in oil. Last year's 
“Hermosa Beach” has been vastly im- 
proved as to perspective; his “Lady” 
from the life class is fine in tone 
though the planes of value in the flesh 
quality have been overlooked. — His 
Japanese are not uninteresting. Ethel 
N. Hays, another student in the same 
period of work, who has acted as pu- 
pil teacher for the last year, has finely 
executed anatomy sketches depicted 
from memory. The first represents 
contemplation, the second two wrest- 
Jers, and the third—particularly well 
handled—poise. Miss Hays has a 
most promising future. Not only has 
she gained an appreciation of tone 
values, but she is certain in her line 
and modeling, as several clever water 
colors attest. One of Corsi as a Per- 
sian Beggar is a poem in tone. May 
Mott Smith, known for her clever 
handling of jewelry, is showing a 
peasant with well-balanced action de- 
picted in the poise. In tone values it 
is fine in contrasts. In the black and 
whites Velle Walker has a finely 
posed girl and Floyd Bonar an inter- 
esting and clever announcement 
poster which is highly decorative. 
This student is in his first year. In 
the department of design Lola East- 
man shows a conventional arrange- 
ment for the exterior and interior 
surfaces of a bowl, and also one for 
wall paper. An art glass window of 
Vicllicmey Walker's also has quality. 
* 


Rare old eighteenth century Japan- 
ese prints are part of a collection on 
exhibition at the Bentz art shop on 
West Fourth street. Two by Haru- 
nobu, one of the masters of Japanese 
print making, showing his dancing 
girls and actors, are particularly valu- 
able, as are also the characteristic 
landscapes of Hokusai and Hiroshige 
so rich in delicate handling. Utamaro 
and Kiyonaga are represented by 
dainty, free and exquisitely-toned 
maids who trip the toe to Japanese 
melodies. 

* ok Ox 

Gerald Cassidy passed through 
town this week on his way to San 
Diego. He and Mrs. Cassidy have 
visited the Exposition in the north. 
They came back by way of the Yose- 
mite, traveling and camping all the 
way in their own machine. From San 
Diego they go to the desert regions 
for the summer where they will again 
camp and paint Indians in Arizona 
and New Mexico. Mr. Cassidy has 
been particularly successful and has 
executed several important commis- 
sions. One was a large Indian can- 
vas which is for the collection of Mr. 
Freer of Detroit, who owns more 
Whistlers than any other one person 
in the world, the famous “Peacock 
Room” among them; the other, an 
important copy of one of his murals, 
occupying a prominent place in the 
Ethnological building at San Diego. 
This is to be hung in the new Museum 
of Art in Minneapolis and is the gift 
of one of the woman patrons of that 
city. His “Navajo Medicine Man” 
was purchased locally, and will hang 
in the summer collection at Exposi- 
tion Park as a loan. 

Display of Clark Hobart’s mono- 
types has been extended at Exposi- 
tion Park as the demand for viewing 
them has been most gratifying. Mr. 
Hobart came from San Francisco 
last week and will remain in town 
until his exhibition closes. 

6 * 


Prominent among visitors in town 
this week were Gardner Symons and 
Louis Betts who have gone to La- 
guna Beach for a brief stay, and plan 
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M. Chase. 
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to remain on the coast through the 
summer. They expect to sketch here- 
abouts and at San Juan Capistrano. 
Mr. Symons needs no introduction, as 
two of his canvases are to be seen at 
Exposition Park. Louis Betts is the 
well-known portrait painter of New 
York. 
ae 


Miss Eleanor C. Bannister of 
Brooklyn, whose portrait of Richard 
S. Storrs, the well known theologian 
of the east, hangs in the Brooklyn 
Museum, and whose canvas of Henry 
Ward Beecher is one of Amherst Col- 
lege’s most prized possessions, has 
gone north for a month at Carmel, 
prior to returning to her studio in the 
east. Miss Bannister came here to 
execute three portraits of James A. 
Foshay, one of which is on exhibi- 
tion at the University Club. 

x Oe O* 

Jack Wilkinson Smith and Hanson 
Puthoff have just returned from a 
sketching trip up Oude 

OK 


William V. Cahill is completing a 
new canvas at his studio in Holly- 
wood which will shortly hang at Ex- 
position Park. 

kk Ox 

Charles Austin, the efficient secre- 
tary of the California Art Club, is 
building a new studio at Garvanza to 
replace his recent home destroyed by 
fire. He is sketching at Balboa. 

* ok Ok 

Last Sunday, Guy Rose exhibited 
his completed portrait of Lucretia 
«Bel Valle as she appears on the stage 
Lat the Mission Playhouse. Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Rose have started on a 
camping trip of a month in the north. 


In the June Magazines 

Forum devotes space to the discus- 
sion pro and con of war _ affairs. 
Charles Vale compares the “Titanic” 
and “Lusitania” disasters and places 
the blame not wholly on Germany's 
shoulders. “Mr. Winston Churchill,” 
to quote him, “must accept the re- 
sponsibility and the punishment.” 
E. Temple Thurston contributes stir- 
ring fiction interwoven with war facts 
and makes “Tares” of unusual inter- 
est, almost putting “The War Brides” 
into second place. The “Medical As- 
pects of the European War” are treat- 
ed from the viewpoint of Frederic H. 
Robinson. A biographical disserta- 
tion on “Why Do Women Want the 
Ballot?” is from the pen of H, C. 
; Cutler, who advocates giving them 
ithe ballot and concludes his remarks 
as follows: “And surely she may help 
also, with all the power that sorrow 
and knowledge have given, to guide 
men’s feet into the way of peace.” A 
clever skit “Law,” by Lester Luther, 
essays to interpret the aftermath of 
war, and does it with a “punch” worth 
the making. Here are the last lines: 
“Man’s rule has failed—Love calls. 
Come! All chorus Come! and the 
voices respond ‘Man is gone forever’.” 

Poetry, Harriet Monroe’s entertain- 
ing magazine, is representative of 
pure contemporary cadences of imag- 
istic lines. Arthur Davison Ficke, 
author of “The Man on the Hilltop 
and Other Poems,” has written in 
memory of Rupert Brooke, whose 
eatly passing at the Dardanelles in 
April of this year, was the cause of 
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Season July 7 to August 31 
Well Equipped Art School. 


Excellent Boarding Accommodations. 
NEAR SAN FRANCISCO AND THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
Instructor, C. P. TOWNSLEY 
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SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 


FOR RENT 
Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete, apply to the 
manager. 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 28, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025623 

Notice is hereby given that Guillermo 
Bojorquez, whose post-office address is 
Palms, California, did, on the 22nd day 
of January, 1915, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
025623, to purchase the Lots 1, 2, 3 and 
4, Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 
16 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to 
such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $361.20, 
the stone estimated at $216.72 and the 
land $144.48; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 
12th day of August, 1915, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. . Land 
Office, Los Angeles, California, at 10:00 
a, m. 

Any , person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent 
issues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 


much regret to the literary world. He 
is spoken of as a poet of “high 
achievement, and much high prom- 
ise.” Mr. Ficke has eulogized his ac- 
complishment in five stanzas and 
verse. Bliss Carman contributes 
“Lord of Morning” and “Noon” songs 
effervescent and subtle. Post-impres- 
sionistic in the sweep of rhyming is 
“La Rue De La Montague Sainte- 
Genevieve,” a first offering from Dor- 
othy Dudley, which promises much 
high quality graphic descriptive 
poetry for the future. In lyric humor 
has William Griffith described Had- 
leyburg, which Mark Twain claimed 
was the “most honest and upright 
town in all the regions 1ound about.” 
It was a place, to.quote Mr. Griffith, 
“where crooked souls and crooked 
knees distinguished men from walking 
trees.” Skipwith Cannell, whose 
“Song of Hunger” are gems four: 
“The Crown, The Plate and the 
Bowl;” The Temple of Hunger; “A 
Riddle” and “The Lean Gray Rats,” 
and Ezra Pound’s discourse of Sturge 
Moore’s last book, a classic, complete 
the entertaining number. 
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N the horizon of American poetry 


: the figure of Arthur Davison 
Ficke is looming large these latter 
days. Unlike so many young poets 
whose dawn of promise is succeeded 
by a chill and cloudy day of disap- 
pointment, Mr. Ficke’s poetry grows 
with each succeeding volume deeper 
and broader, more exquisite in crafts- 
mauship and more true to the source 
of all great poetry, life itself. Already 
he ranks unquestionably among the 
first half dozen contemporary Ameri- 
can poets, Nor does it seem at all un- 
likely that he will climb yet higher. 

Essentially, Arthur Ficke is a poet’s 
poet. He uses in his verse none o} 
the vivid splashes of color which at- 
tract the man in the street, and he 
hates sentimentality as he hates 
death. His work is always quiet, 
lyrical and of consummate craftsman- 
ship. Its greatest value lies perhaps 
in this, that in it he lays hold of and 
renders articulate that strongest yeu 
most elusive longing of the human 
spirit, the longing for a beauty and a 
truth that shall not grow less beau- 
tiful and less true because we lay hand 
upon it. No one has more vividly set 
forth the aspiration of the human 
spirit, 

The thirty-eight poems in the pres- 
ent volume, “The Man on the Hill- 
top,” are for the most part already fa- 
miliar to those who follow the more 
literary magazines. The title poem, 
although the form is not so success- 
ful as is usual with Mr. Ficke, is a true 
and keenly visualized spiritual drama 
of great depth and suppressed fire. 
“At St. Stephanos,” on the same or- 
der, is better, technically, but less 
striking in theme. “Swinburne, an 
Elegy” is from the standpoint of pure 
poetry one of the strongest things Mr. 
Ficke has ever written, but like Shel- 
ley’s “Adonais” it is probably of too 
sustained and rarified an idealism for 
any but a fellow poet. 

The end of the volume contains a 
dozen little poems called “Gro- 
tesques,” which are in a new vein. 
They are witty, almost Byronic little 
trifles, lit with a quaint yet disillus- 
ioned humor which serves to throw 
into higher relief the impassioned 
beauty of the rest of Mr. Ficke’s 
poetry. To all true lovers of poetry 
“The Man on the Hilltop” will be a 
welcome volume. (“The Man on the 
Hilltop.” By Arthur Davison Ficke. 
Mitchell Kennerley. Bullock’s.) 

1B, “1, 


“The Boss of Lazy Y” 


Always, when the writer has skil 
of expression, a reasonably fair imagi- 
nation, a sense of local color and 
curbs a desire to be too wild and 
woolly, there is an attraction about a 
cowboy story that may hold the read- 
er to the wee hours. Possibly, it is 
our desire to escape, in mind, from 
the trammels of every day city life 
and live for a time in the open that 
makes the appeal. In “The Boss of 
the Lazy Y,” Charles Alden Seltzer 
gives a new twist to the cowboy idea, 
depicting his main character as a 
morose, illy-constructed sort of fel- 
low, quick with his gun and with his 
tongue, but not at all an admirable 
sort of hero. This Calumet Marston 
ran away from home in his boyhood 
and now returns to find his parents 
dead and the ranch in the hands of 
strangers, the principal of which is a 
young woman. She had entered into 
his father’s good graces and he left 
the ranch in her care for Calumet, 














providing the latter curbed his tem- 
per and became amenable to feminine 
influences. This latter process took a 


)good while and an interesting series 


of adventures to bring about. And so 
the story is largely a description of 
the taming of a surly man by a skilful 
woman. There is no qttestion as to 
who is the “boss” at the end. (“The 
Boss of the Lazy Y.” By Charles Al- 
den Seltzer. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Bullocks’.) 


“Bram of the Five Corners” 


Across the lake from Chicago in 
Michigan is a district peopled by Hol- 
landers, who, to a large extent, still 
retain many of their Dutch character- 
istics and customs. Arnold Mulder 
has written interestingly of these peo- 
ple in his latest book, “Bram of the 
Five Corners.” The dominant feature 
of the book is eugenics, with the story 
skillfully interwoven. It taxes one’s 
credulity, however, to imagine a child 
enraptured with “Paradise Lost,” ex- 
cept for Dore’s wonderful illustra- 
tions; yet so the story begins. Bram 
is a bright, ambitious boy, hampered 
by race traditions, but through the 
companionship of a wise, liberal- 
minded minister, he rises above his 
surroundings. Being of a_ studious 
nature they decide he shall become a 
minister, although he designed being 
a poet. While still a youth he meets 
Hattie, who being older than he, 
makes love to him, and one night 
gives him a hug and a kiss, when he 
almost faints, and next day she an- 
nounces they are engaged. But while 
away at college he attends lectures 
with a Baptist girl, and becomes pos- 
sessed of many modern “humanist” 
notions, as opposed to the strict Cal- 
vinism of his early training. He dis- 
covers Hattie is one of those “girls 
who never grow up,” but remain at 
the giggling period of life permanent- 
ly; and, of course, he cannot marry 
her and have mentally deficient off- 
spting. He is read out of church for 
his heresy and goes into newspaper 
work, where he becomes successful. 
Meanwhile, the Baptist girl has gone 
into settlement work, and, constantly 
crossing his path, compels him to see 
that she is the real and only one. 
One feels like rapping him on the 
head for not seeing it long before 
the end of the story. The romance 
contains many glimpses of real life 
which will appeal to the reader. 
(‘Bram of the Five Corners.” By 
Arnold Mulder. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Bullock’s.) 


Ideals of The American Indian 


With almost every page enlivened 
by Indian designs, bars of music, 
photographs by the author or draw- 
ings by F. N. Wilson, a handsome 
little book on Indian life and lore has 
appeared as one of the World Book 
Series. It is as simply written as one 
of its tales told by an old Clayoquot 
to his grandchild, and it gives out of a 
full heart the knowledge gathered in 
half a life time passed by the author, 
Edward S. Curtis in intimate associa- 
tion with our North American tribes. 
Often in the past has a conquering 
nation learned much from its con- 
quered foe, but spoiled by our boast- 
ed civilization we have been slow to 
see what lessons Indian life and ideals 
still hold for us. The lofty thoughts 
on individuality and its relation to the 
spirit world, the responsibilities 


this book, and they prove to be more 
vital and worthy of study than even 
the parallel simplicity and directness 
of Indian art would indicate. Woven 
into the simple narrative of the life of 
the Salish tribe and its two aged 
guests are original songs, traditional 
customs and word-pictures of the free 
outdoor life so attractive to all boys. 
For those who would encourage boy- 
scouting, for teachers who use this 
primeval life for a basis in elementary 
school work and for all who admire 
scholarly work in preserving the best 
traditions of the tribes this book is 
valuable. With its successors it will 
appeal especially to collectors who, 
like Mrs, Phoebe Hearst, Mr. Charles 
Freer and others are assembling the 
passing art of these different tribes 
and their variations by means of the 
graphic art of such men as Gerald 
Cassidy, J. H. Sharp, Louis H. Sharp, 
Coutts, Rollins and others of our 
southwest painters of Indian life. 
(“Indian Days of The Long Ago.” 
By Edward S, Curtis. World Book 
Co. Bullock’s.) WM, WW, Sy 


“House of the Misty Star” 


There is a certain neat cleverness 
of expression which a writer may use 
that is parallel to what, in a pianist, 
would be called delicacy of touch. 
Frances Little again demonstrates 
that she has this at her command, in 
her latest story, “The House of the 
Misty Star.” Like “The Lady of the 
Decoration,” from the same pen, this 
is a tale of Japanese life. It is told, 
presumably, by a woman who has 
given her life to teaching the young 
Japanese idea and reveals how three 
Americans came into her life and 
found peace at her home, which was 
called by the Japanese, “The House 
of the Misty Star.” One was a wom- 
an missionary, gentle spirited, vision- 
ary, having the strong instinct to help, 
but being thoroughly impractical in it 
all. Another was a wayward girl, the 
daughter of an American man and a 
Japanese woman, who is at war with 
her grandfather’s country and cus- 
oms. The other was a Texas lad 
who by a cerebral convolution feared 
he had committed a theft, of which 
he really was guiltless. He grieved 
himself sick and was trailed by mis- 
taken detectives until his father ar- 
rived and proved his innocence. Of 
course, the lad and the Eurasian fall 
in love and, of course, all ends well. 
The writer has a delightful touch in 
portraying the beauties and peculiari- 
ties of Japanese life set against a most 
enjoyable background. (“The House 
of the Misty Star.” By Frances Lit- 
tle. The Century Co. Bullock’s.) 





“A Florentine Cycle” 


All the old elements of lyric sing- 
ing, tried and true these many years— 
Italian gardens at dusk, the faded 
glories of Florence, echoes of Brown- 
ing, the shadow of Keats, the ghost of 
the Century magazine, opalescent 
words and aity fancies—all these are 
dusted into these poems with loving 
care. And, as always, the result is 
sure. They are graceful, polished, 
and any single one of them is pleas- 
ing. But in a volume they pall stead- 
ily. There is no glint here of any- 
thing personal, anything that the au- 
ther has wrenched with her own 
hand from life. It is a book born 
of tradition and nurtured of literature, 
and the value of such a book must in- 
evitably be, as the value of all shad- 
ows, secondary. The only poem 
which remains in the memory is the 
last in the book, “The Aged Christ.” 
This is less derivative than the oth- 
ers, and more interesting. Unfor- 
tunately, it is too long to quote. (A 
Florentine Cycle.” By Gertrude 
Huntington McGiffert. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Bullock’s.) 


“Fairy Tales Retold” 
If we did not have the old-time 


of | fairy tales reproduced occasionally we 


personal! purity so wonderfully guard-| might forget to provide them for the 


ed by the Indian code are set forth in ' children. 


True, nowadays, there arc 





A WHIRLPOOL OF GUN- 
FIGHTING AND EXCITING 
ADVENTU RES,—Boston Globe. 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer, 
At All Book Stores, $1.85 Net. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 





AIRCRAFT in the 
GREAT WAR 


By Claude Graham White 
and Harry Harper 


Full of drama and of 
heroism is this thrilling 
account of the airmen’s 
exploits. Romance was 
never more absorbing. 
Never before in the his- 
tory of war have men run 
such risks. Never before 
have men fought with 
rifles and revolvers—three 
thousand feet above the 
earth and in 100-mile-an- 
hour machines. Net $9.00. 
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cents a day. Special yearly rate. 
314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
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those who inveigh against Santa Claus 
and other fairy lore, but such ones 
should vacate this mundane sphere, 
for what would life, especially child- 
life, be without imagination? Julia 
Darrow Cowles has prepared a nuin- 
ber of the best of the fairy classics 
for children’s reading or for the story 
teller and presents them in a neat lit- 
tle volume. Of course, to be strict- 
ly down-to-date, the prince, instead 
of coming riding on his milk-white 
steed, should appear in his limousine 
(name concealed by pepper boughs), 
or, better still, in his biplane. One 
might almost as soon say he comes 
riding on a dodo for many children 
of today hardly know what a beautiful 
satin-skinned charger looks like. 
Among the old favorites are: “Beauty 
and the Beach,” “The Six Swans,” 
“White Cat,” and “The Nightingale.” 
The moral of each story is concealed 
in the table of contents, where the 
child will not discover it. Most of 
them end with the old-time fairy fic- 
tion, “So they were married and lived 
happily ever afterward.” “Favorite 
Fairy Tales Retold.” By Julia Dar. 
row Cowles. A. C. McClurg & Co 
Bullock’s.) 


Notes From Bookland 


Norreys Jepson O’Connor, the 
American Celtic poet whose new book 
“Beside the Blackwater” was recent- 
ly published by John Lane Company, 
went to Cambridge, Mass., last week 
to tread at the Celtic conference con- 
ducted by Professor F. N. Robinson 
of Harvard, a poem founded on an 
ancient Irish saga. The poem is in 
three parts and is written in blank 
verse with interspersed lyrics. It 
should be one of the most important 
contributions to Celtic literature and 
learning that have been written in a 
number of years; probably nothing 
quite like it has appeared since Yeats 
“Wanderings of Oisin.” 


Ludwig Lewisohn’s long awaited 
book, “The Modern Drama” (Hu- 
ebsch) is just from the press. He 
covers the work of the playwrights 
of the last thirty years thoroughly 
and brings a fine critical understand- 
ing to bear on the subject. The book 
contains numerous useful study lists, 
the most comprehensive critical, an- 
notated bibliography of the modern 
drama that has ever been published, 
and an index. Mr. Lewisohn, who is 
a professor at the Ohio state unver- 
sity, has been elected president of the 
newly formed branch of the Drama 
League in Columbus. Though part 
of his time is devoted to lecturing in 
cities of the middle west, Mr. Lew- 
isohn’s most interesting activity of 
recent years has been in connection 
with the publication of Hauptmann’s 
dramas in English, he being the edi- 
tor of the series and the translator of 
many of the plays. 


Anyone who is interested in the 
topography of the war should reau 
Mr. Donald Maxwell’s “Adventures 
With a Sketch Book.” A chapter en- 
titled “In the Mountains of Holland” 
gives an enlightening and surprising 
glimpse of the country where Belgium 
adjoins Dutch territory, “An Oppor- 
tunist on the Meuse” begins at Dinant 
and proceeds upon a series of “Ad- 
ventures” with barges and_ secret 
service agents through Mezieres, 
Sedan, the fortress line Verdun-St. 
Mihiel-Toul and the district of Lune- 
ville and Nancy. Then, most sensa- 
tional of all from the point of view 
of navigation and landscapes, an ac- 
count of the strategic tunnel, where 
barges can pierce through the range 
of the Vosges and climb the gorge of 
Zabern, Strassburg, and the Rhine. 
Further chapters deal with the arrest 
of the author and a companion on the 
northern frontier of Italy, and their 
imprisonment as Austrian spies. 


Should a wife know her husband’s 
business, share his professional in- 
terests? That is the question which 
Dr. Charles Wesley Brandenburg, 














Mrs. Francis Scott, Mrs. Henry 
Bruere and other prominent men and 
women are debating. Dr. Branden- 
burg advises wives to learn their hus- 
bands’ professions, Mrs. Bruere 
thinks that such mutual interest 
would mean greater happiness, while 
Mrs. Francis Scott believes such a 
course would limit the domestic hori- 
zon. In “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife,” Anatole France ranges 
himself on the side of Henry Borde- 
aux, whose recent novel, “The Awak- 
ening’ (Dutton) is a severe arraign- 
ment of wives who are apathetic re- 
garding their husbands’ business, pro- 
fessional and other interests. 


It is not surprising to learn that 
most romances of past days have for 
heroes thinly disguised real persons, 
but it is a little surprising to learn 
that two recent novels draw their cen- 
tral characters from persons still liv- 
ing. Recently, it was announced that 
the adventures of the professional 
coach-guard featured in Edgar Beech- 
er Bronson’s novel “The Vanguard” 
were taken from the actual life of 
Clark Stocking, an old-time frontiers- 
man; who is still living—and very 
much living—in Los Angeles. Now 
it appears that the romantic hero of 
“We Are French” by Robert H. Davis 
and Perley Poore Sheehan, is from 
real life, and that the real person is 
still living in France. Upon an actual 
deed of his is based the thrilling hbe- 
ginning of “We Are French!” This 
man, a soldier of France in Algiers, 
had been captured by the Moors. He 
was the company bugler. His com- 
rades did not know he was captured. 
His captors promised to spare his life 
if he would blow the “Retreat.” He 
obediently raised his buele—and blew 
the “Charge!” Instantly, his comrades, 
over beyond a hill, charged. The gal- 
lant bugler’s captors struck at him, 
but he escaped, and was none the 


worse for what promised instant 
death 


Henry Arthur Jones has had to wait 
for years to gain recognition for his 
one-act plays, three of which have 
been published this spring, in “The 
Theatre of Ideas.” Mr. Jones himself 
says in the introduction to that book: 
“It is a discouraging sign that neither 
on the English nor American stage 
is there any demand for one-act plays. 
These should be widely supported, as 
a valuable school for young play- 
wrights and young actors. ‘The Goal’ 
(included in ‘The Theatre of Ideas,’) 
was written in 1897, and I had to wait 
seventeen years before I could get 
anything approaching a suitable rep- 
resentation. It was produced by Hol- 
brook Blinn at the Princess Theatre, 
New York, in October, 1914. It re- 
ceived very generous appreciation 
from the New York press, and I hope 
to offer it again to American play- 
goers.” 


Social and Personal 
(Continued from Page Eleven) 





Judge and Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell, 
Miss Mollie Adelia Brown, Miss Inez 
Clark and Mr. Llewellyn B. Jones. 


In honor of Miss Irene Mercereau 
of Pasadena, whose betrothal to Mr. 
Robert Poindexter of this city was 
announced recently, Mrs. R. W. Poin- 
dexter and Miss Romaine Poindexter, 
mother and sister of the groom-to-be, 
entertained Tuesday afternoon with a 
brilliant reception and tea at their 
home, 354 South Normandie avenue. 
The house was artistically decorated 
with quantities of flowers and ferns, 
a color scheme of pink and green be- 
ing carried out with roses and sweet 
peas. More than one hundred and 
sixty guests were invited for the oc- 
casion. The hostesses were assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. John D. Mer- 
cereau, and Miss Irene Mercereau of 
Pasadena; Mrs. Walter J. Hughes, 
Miss Marguerite Hughes, Miss Mary 
Hughes, Miss Reavis Hughes, Mrs. 
Horace B. Wing, Miss Mary Russell, 


MISS LANE 


Specializes in 
Gowns and Fancy Tailoring 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
850 Westlake Avenue, Corner Ninth 


Telephone 53560 


Miss Maude Thomas, Mrs. Thomas 
R. Lee, Miss Elizabeth Helm, Miss 
Margaret Leonard, Miss Dorothy 
Leonard, Miss Dorothy Bond, Miss 
Helen Bordwell, Mrs. O. Rey Rule, 
Miss Dorothy Peck, Miss Marjorie 
Peck, Miss Kathryn Peck, Miss Flor- 
ence Brown, Miss Florence Johnston, 
Miss Elizabeth Boynton, Miss Frances 
Wills, Miss Mary O’Donoghue, Mrs. 
William Richards and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Rodman. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Hudson and 
their charming daughter, Miss Ione 
Hudson of the Bryson apartments, 
will pass their summer vacation at 
Fern Crest, whence they will motor to 
the nearby seaside and mountain 
pleasure resorts. 

Miss Jean Sawyer Hooper of Den- 
ver, and Miss Marie McCombs, of 
Colorado Springs are house guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. McKeer, 1683 
West Twenty-fourth street. They are 
both planning to visit the Expositions 
at San Francisco and San Diego be- 
fore returning to Colorado. 


Reading From Far Eastern Legends 


From delightful social and dramatic 
events in San Francisco and_ Salt 
Lake, Mrs. Catherine Dwpont Joyce. 
a young English woman, will make 
her first appearance here in “An Ideal 
Hour from the Far East,” at the 
Woman's Clubhouse, Tuesday after- 
noon, June 15, at three o’clock. Mrs. 
Joyce is under the especial patronage 
of Mrs. John Percival Jones and Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, and a list of de- 
lightful women who are assisting in 
making this affair a social and pro- 
fessional success. Mrs. Samuei B. 
Thomas, treasurer, and Mrs. Frank 
King, Mrs. Morgan Adams, Mrs. 
James H. Adams, Mrs. Harry Ains- 
worth, Mrs. Joseph B. Batining, Mrs. 
Ernest A. Bryant, Mrs. Ludwig 'N. 
Brunswig, Mrs. Edwin T. Earl, Mrs. 
William Edwards, Mrs. Michael J. 
Connell, Mrs. William A. Clark, Jr., 
Mrs, Leo St. Clair Chandler, Mrs. 
Robert Flint, Pasadena, Mrs. Charles 
R. Drake, Mrs. Howard Huntington, 
Mrs. Sherman Hoyt of Pasadena, 
Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt, Mrs. James S. 
Porter, Mrs. Hugh Livingstone Mac- 
neil, Mrs. Joseph Sartori, Mrs. Dean 
Mason, Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner, Mrs. William M. Garland, 
Mrs. Irving Ingraham, Mrs. James J. 
Meyler, Mrs. Sidney I. Wailes, Mrs. 
Daniel Murphy, Mrs. William W. 
Mines, Mrs. Nathaniel F. Wilshire, 
Mrs. Robert A. Rowan of Pasadena, 
Mrs. Harry D. Lombard of Beverly 
Hills, Mrs. Charles H. Sharp, Mrs. 
Margaret A. B. Hamm _ of Rose 
Hedge, Whittier, Mrs. Ralph Williams, 
Mrs. M. J. Welborn, Mrs, Hugh Mc- 
Farland, Mrs. J. Kingsley Macomber, 
Mrs. Henry T. Lee, Mrs. Harry Mc- 
Robinson of Beverly Hills, Mrs. Jack- 
son A. Graves of Alhambra, Mrs. 
George S. Patton of San Marino, 
Mrs. Albert L. Cheney and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Storrow of Pasadena. Mrs. Joyce 
will read, while gowned in native 
costume, from scenes in Japan, In- 
dia and Persia, illustrated in poems 
and dramatic works selected from the 
legends of those countries. Tickets 
may be procured from Mrs. Thomas, 
or at the door of the clubhouse be- 
fore the reading Tuesday. 








Los Angeles 


AS AN 


INVESTMENT 
AT 5% —— 


The Hibernian Savings 
Bank not only offers you an 
opportunity to save money at 
a profit, but opens the way 
for good and immediate in- 
vestment for money already 
saved and idle. 


Protected by the excellent 
banking laws of California, 
and being under the super- 
vision of the Los Angeles 
Clearing House, your money 
will be safe, available and 
earn 5% compound interest. 


“The Bank of Thrift® 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank | 


2nd Floor Hibernian Bldg. 


SPRING & FOURTH 
Federal Branch, 2201 North Broadway 


GEoaReEy re 
é 
to the 


East 


—reduced rates 
via Santa Fe 


$72.50 
55.00 
62.50 
62.50 
60,00 
70,00 
110.70 
70,00 
110.70 
60.00 
120.50 
70.00 
73.90 
98.50 


Chicago 
Denver 
Dallas 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Memphis 
Montreal 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Quebec 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Toronto 


and others 


on sale certain days in 


‘June, July and August. 


---when you 
go stop off 
and vistt the 
Grand Can- 
yon of Ari- 
zona 


Return limit, three 
months—not to exceed 
Oct. 31, 1915. 


These tickets are strict- 
ly first class. 


Santa Fe City Office, 334 §. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night— 
60517—Main 738. 
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ITH the market in its present 
lackadaisical condition, there is 
comparatively little to chronicle in 
the way of significant happenings. 
The whole financial system feels to 
a greater or less extent the pressure 
of existing uncertainties in the inter- 
national political atmosphere. There 
is some reflection of this here, al- 
though, naturally, only to a limited 
degree. 
Union has manifested weakness, 
dropping to about $54 at this writing. 
There is no particular adverse influ- 
ence to bring about the recession, and 
it may be termed a reaction from the 
recent too sudden advance in antici- 
pation of the resumption of dividends 
next year. The haziness on the po- 
litical horizon probably has a_ ten- 
dency to dampen the optimistic hopes 
for the time being. ; : 

For the most part trading in the 
other oil issues has been of a sporadic 
kind. A few Amalgamated, Associ- 
ated and Western Union shares have 
changed hands. Associated is firm, 
while Amalgamated is a shade easier. 
Western Union still reveals a strong 
undertone. ‘ 

There is a great deal of interest 
just at present in the Home Tele- 
phone securities. They have made a 
considerable advance recently as a 
result of rumors of a possible con- 
solidation with the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph system here. The pre- 
ferred stock is selling around $37, 
while the roe is quoted at 

13.6242 bid at $16.50. 
: In cee mining list, Big Jim Gold 
continues to attract considerable at- 
tention, selling now at about 11 cents. 
Scattered transactions in Tom Reed 
Mining, Consolidated Mines and one 
or two others have been reported. 

Producers Transportation has been 
dealt in at $69. Los Angeles Invest- 
ment has moved up and down within 
a narrow margin. The trial of the 
former directors cannot be said to be 
a very strong market influence thus 
far. 

Rumors have it that the California 
Petroleum Corporation, the holding 
company for the Doheny California 
oil concerns, has passed its preferred 
dividend, which heretofore has been 
paid at the rate of 134 per cent a quar 
ter. The company derives its revenue 
from the dividends paid by subsidiary 
corporations, and these have been cut 
down as a result of the low prices for 
oil, as well as the difficulty with water 
in the oil strata. 

Conceding the truth of the rumor, 
therefore, not a single Doheny com- 
pany is paying regular dividends. The 
Mexican Petroleum suspended pay- 
ments some time ago, on account of 
the unsettled affairs in the republic 
of Mexico. 


Banks and Banking 

Chicago state banks June 1 showed 
deposits of $517,474,529, against $526,- 
504,089 a year ago. The nationa 
banks of Chicago that date had de- 
posits of $516,246,449, compared witli 
$527,097,411 in 1914. The total de- 
posits of all banks in Chicago aggre- 
gate $1,033,720,978. The federal re- 
serve bank at Chicago comprises 975 
member banks; shows total resources 
of $1,655,075,188; capital and surplus 
and undivided profits aggregate $150,- 
229,228, approximately, as these fig- 


ures are taken from the abstract of 
March 4, at which time there was 
$30,203,838 of national bank notes out- 
standing. The loans and discounts at 
that time were $947,939,062, demands 
deposits aggregating $677,177,252 and 
time deposits amounting to $203,511,- 
676. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Thursday, June 3 


WAR NEWS: Attack on Przemysl 
* * * Victories for the Germanic 
allies reported * * * Defeat of 
the Russians on the San and in 
South Galicia * * * British cap- 
ture Chateau Hooge at the point 
of the bayonet * * * French re- 
nulse German counter attacks 
southwest of Neuville St. Vaast 
* * * German attacks in Cham- 
nagne thrown back * * * Ital- 
ians in quest of the Austrian fleet 
* * * Vienna’s ridicule of the 

aS a waste of 

More activity of 
the submarines. 


GENERAL: Commissioner Wein- 
stock of the Industrial Commission 
said in Chicago that the report of 
the commission has not yet been 
determined upon * * * Women’s 
Temple, built by the W. C. T. U. 
in Chicago, sold to satisfy a mort- 
gage, See eeBuyan and Vice- 
President Marshall to attend exten- 
sion gathering in Oakland June 25 
* * %* Gen. Huerta says he does 
not think Mexicans will counten- 
ance entry of a foreign power in 
Mexico * * * Question of the 
Yaquis in Sonora now the most ser- 
ious to be solved in the pacification 
of Mexico. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Three 
thousand children seen in Lageant 
depicting educational training * * * 
Former L. A. I. officers seem to 
have scored a point * * * Gipsy 
queen said to be worth $1,000,000 
died at Patton and was buried at 
Denver with weird rites * * * 
Senator Chamberlain at Portland 
expresses opinion that an extra ses- 
sion of congress will be called to 
deal with question of national de- 
fense. 


Italian invasion 
powder * * * 


Friday, June 4 


WAR NEWS: Recapture of Przemysl 
by the Germanic allies * * * 
Lloyd George appeals for more 
munitions of war * * * British 
parliament in session * * * Aerial 
raid over the headquarters of the 
German Crown Prince. 

GENERAL: Decision of United 
States Court in New Jersey sus- 
tains the legality of the United 
States Steel Corporation * * * 
More trade facilities for United 
States with South America declared 
to be an absolute necessity at the 
session of the trade commission in 
New York * * * Former Presi- 
dent Taft in address in Philadelphia 
said if a jingo had been in the 
presidential chair we would have 
had war long ago * * * Special 
train to take 150 Americans from 
Mexico City * * * Gen. Iturbe, 
the Carranza commander, has aban- 
doned his campaign in Sonora and 
retired to Mazatlan * * * Riots 
are reported in Tokio over the gov- 
ernment policy as recently exempli- 
fied. in China. 


OF LOCAL INTEREST: More than“ 





Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 
Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy direct 


from the owner of the bonds, 


6000 children interpret cycle of his- 
tory in pantomime * * * Mayor- 
elect to appoint his secretary chief 
of police * * * De Baker estate 
ordered distributed * * * United 
States army and marine service re- 
cruited as fully as law allows * * * 
State will complete link in ocean-to- 
ocean highway * * * New sal- 
ary schedule for teachers issued 
* * * Auditor Fewkes of cor- 
poration department resigns pend- 
ing inquiry into Deep Sea Explora- 
tion Company * * * Norway 
Day celebrated at Exposition. 
Saturday, June 5 

WAR NEWS: Great battle in Galicia 
* * * German success in the 
west * * * Austrians seize two 
heights from the Italians * * * 
More ships sunk by submarines 
Wilson’s new note to Germany 
vised by his cabinet. 

GENERAL: Federal trade commis- 
sion ends hearing in New York af- 
ter hearing views on trade sittiation 
from business men * * * Agents 
of secret service learn that Lusi- 


tania was armed by employee of 
German embassy as set forth in an. 
affidavit * * * 
appeal 
*k Ox 


Government will 
the United States Steel case 
* Carranza at Vera Cruz 
said to be much pleased with note 
written by Wilson * * * Letter 
credits Villa army as having won 
substantial victory over Obregon 


neat Leon. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Floral 
parade this morning and electric 
tonight * * * Great attention to 
detail drags L. A. I. Company fraud 
cases * * * Bunco men with new 
faces gathered $50,000 in Los An- 
geles recently * * * Investiga- 
tion against state pharmacy board is 
proceeding in San Francisco * * * 
State threatens to withdraw support 
from Oakland orphanage unless it 
is leaned up * * * Educator de- 
clares more interest now taken in 
poetry than for many years. 


Sunday, June 6 


WAR NEWS: Naval engagement be- 
tween the Germans and Russians in 
the Baltic Sea * * * Renewed 
offensive of the allies against the 
Turks on the Gallipoli peninsula 
* * * Desperate fighting in Gali- 
cia. 

GENERAL: Seven alleged swindlers 
arrested in Kansas City charged 
with working the old wire-pulling 
game * * * According to peti- 
tion filed it cost $30,000 to pay the 
expenses of John Jacob Astor, Jr., 
for one year * * * Court of in- 
quiry ordered into the case of seven 
midshipmen accused of getting ad- 
vance information regarding exam- 
inations at Annapolis * * * 
Army transports ordered to Vera 
Cruz to convey foreigners anxious 
to leave Mexico to the United 
States 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Mysterious 
woman has been unconscious at 
Riverside for nearly a month * * * 
Twenty-five witnesses have been 
examined in San Francisco opium 
ring investigation * * * Goy, 
Johnson signs bill compelling label- 
ing of eggs imported into California 
from foreign countries. 

Monday, June 7 

WAR NEWS: French and English 
take two Turkish trenches in bay- 
onet charge on Gallipoli peninsula 
x * * Austrian battleships sink 
torpedo destroyer by running it 
into their own harbor * * * 
Rumors of new cabinet in France 
* * * Gen. Von Bissing denies 
that he said Americans have profit- 
ed by relief work in Belgium. 

GENERAL: Board of parole of 
Georgia may recommend commuta- 
tion of sentence of Leo M. Frank 





* * * Seven supposed to have 
been lost in train wreck in East 
* + * President Wilson’s new 
note to Germany will be stern re- 
iteration of his original demands 
that American lives must be safe- 
guarded in the submarine warfare 
* * * Reports are current that 
Guaymas may be invaded and the 
crops of the belligerent Yaqui In- 
dians destroyed * * * Villa is 
said to have made peace proposals 
to Carranza * * * Lower Cali- 
fornia organizes a neutral govern- 
ment and asks all factions for rec- 
ognition. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Many citi- 
zens held when Kroonland, crack 
Panama-Pacific liner, arrived too 
late to pass quarantine * * * 
Protest of Chamber of Commerce 
against the injustice done our har- 
bor by an “official” state map will 
be delivered today * * * Local 
division of naval militia of Cali- 
fornia received for first time on 
U.S. S. Farragut * * * Juvenile 
Exposition opens Thursday with 
baby parade * * * Use of mes- 
senger boys for distribution of 
opium in San Francisco to be in- 
vestigated * * * Governor holds 
up action in jitney bus laws. 

Tuesday, June 8 

WAR NEWS: Zeppelin dirigible de- 
stroyed by English aeroplane * * * 
Violent battle at Arras, Neuville 
and St. Vaast * * * Russian of- 
fensive in northwestern Russia 
shifts to a weak defensive * * * Two 
thousand Germans killed in a battle 
with the French along the Aisne 
* * Severe battle at Hebuterne 
* * * Austrians capture 30,000 Rus- 
sian prisoners in vicinity of Prze- 
mysl * * * Race riots in Ceylon. 

GENERAL: Suffrage militants turn- 
ed down by national convention 
* * * Mobs in Mexico City rioting 
for food, according to mail advices 
a *Departure of Americans from 
Mexico City detailed by wire * * * 
Villa decides to ask Carranza to 
meet him on a neutral strip to dis- 
cuss peace terms * * * Three gen- 
erals and ten other persons executed 
by Indians under Carranza * * * 
President Wilson will make known 
his plan for peace in Mexico with- 
in the next ten days. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: L. A. 
Ebell withdraws from California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs be- 
cause of dissatisfaction in manage- 
ment * * * California bear burnt 
during electrical parade * * * Offi- 
cial recount of returns from muni- 
cipal election completed * * * L, A, 
I. company’s affairs disclose dream 
of wealth * * * State convention of 
the W.'C. T. U. in session in Pasa- 
dena * * * Mexicans appeal to 
Washington to secure extradition 
of political offender under arrest in 
Calexico * * * Fate of state civil 
service law still in doubt * * * Dan- 
ish Brotherhood Day celebration at 
exposition in San Francisco. 

Wednesday, June 9 

WAR NEWS: Resignation of Mr. 
Bryan * * * Completion of the new 
American note to Berlin * * * 
Heavy fighting on various points 
on the western line * * * Great con- 
flict continues in Galicia * * * Ger- 
manic allies nearing Lemberg * * * 
Failure of the allies’ attack in the 
western slope of the Lorette Hills 
* * * Venice bombarded from the 
air © * * French gain additional 
ground north of Arras * * * Row- 
mania declines first offer of the 
Entente powers. 

GENERAL: Wholesale liquor deal- 
ers in session at Cincinnati, declare 
their business to be a necessity and 
score prohibition propaganda * * * 





VACATION 
1915 


TEN DAYS STOPOVER at 
San Francisco or Oakland 
on all one way tickets 
reading through these 
points to or from ponts 
beyond the California 
State Line and reading 
Southern Pacific out of 
stopover point. 


You are cordially invited 
to make the Southern Pa- 
cific Building your head- 
quarters whle visiting the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. 
It is maintained for your 
comfort and accommoda- 
tion. Rest rooms for men 
and women, ticket office 
and information bureau, 
and the Sunset theater 
with comfortable seats, 
pipe organ and illustrated 
lectures, all absolutely 
free. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street. 
Phones: 60641; Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central 


SUGGESTIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The Exposition City—the Mecca of 
the world this year. 


SANTA BARBARA 

The “Mission City” a wonderful 
eombination of Mountain, Sea and 
Shore. 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
California’s famous inland watering 
place—a resort of the highest class 
for health, recreation and rest. 


DEL MONTE 
With its Hotel, Park, 17-mile drive 
and 40-mile scenic boulevard. Polo, 
Golf, Tennis. 


SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City of the West”— 
Casino, Hotel, Casa del Rey, elim 
drives, motoring, golf, yachting. 


YOSEMITE AND BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world; easy of access. 


THE HIGH SIERRAS 
Nature’s Playground — Camping, 
Hunting, Fishing. 


OWENS VALLEY 
Home of the Golden Troat. 


SHASTA SPRINGS and SHASTA RE- 
SORTS 
Pleasure places set amid wild crags. 


KLAMATH LAKE and CRATER LAKE 
The land of pine and fir and big 
game—The sportsman’s paradise. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST and 

CANADIAN ROCKIES 
The Land that Lures. 

LAKE TAHOE 
A mile high among the pines—any- 
thing from “roughing it” to luxury. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
“Wonderland” where geysers gush. 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 


For Economical Cooking 


“L.A. GAS’ 


We Warrant Its Quality 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home 10003 


Main 8920 


Do you ever tell your 


friends how you enjoy 


The Graphic? 








CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


OFFICERS 





Pe tLeNAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


J. BE. FISHBURN, President. 

H. S. McKEB, Cashier. 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 





(“\OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


“401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


W, A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S, HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 








TIRST NATIONAL BANK 
4S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 





J. M, ELLIOTT, President. 

W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,502,664; Deposita, 
$20,000,000, 





ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK}, W; HELLMAN, President. 


Corner Fourth and Main 


V. H, ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 





AA ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


LYIs. &, Cor. Sixth and Spring 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 





ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
“S$. W. Cor. Third and Spring 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital $1,500,000; Surplus $500,- 
000; Undivided Profits, 235,441.61. 





5 IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


George Chaffey, President. 
George A. J. Howard, Cashier. 
Capital $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits $35,250.00. 


CUT RATE SEED HOUSE 


Not in the SEED COMBINE. Our Seeds are the VERY BEST. We pay 
as much for ours as they do for theirs, which the invoices will prove. 


But their profits are too large. 
NO PRICE can buy better. 


West Coast Cut Rate Seed House, 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


! Needing and 


Wanting 


There is a vast difference 
between “Needing” and 
“Wanting.” 


Make your wants conform 
more closely to your needs 
and place the difference in a 
Security savings account, 


Over 91,000 others are sav- 
ing something from their 
“wants” here. 


Small accounts welcomed, 
They grow. 
J. F. Sartori, President 


EGURITY Trust 
ESAVINGS BANK. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $42,000,000. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


| =euresee ssc | 
BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 








4 
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Our slogan: SEEDS at LOW PRICE and 
Send for our Price List. 


116-118 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Regular Tariff Prevails 


_ Throughout 
Exposition Year 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


To Chicago, 
Denver, 
St. Paul 
and East 


Your choice of Three Fast 
Trains East via Salt Lake City. 


The Los Angeles Limited 


Daily from Los Angeies 1:25 p.m, 


The Pacific Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 9 a.m. 


The Burlington Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 9 a.m, 
Observation, drawing room-com- 
partment sleepers and dining 
cars to Chicago, Denver and 
Omaha, and through sleepers to 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, over the 


Salt Lake Route and Union Pacific 


Tickets and Information at 601 
So. Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St, 
Los Angeles, and outside offices. 
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New Furniture for Breakfast Room 


--- Your breakfast room may be made into the most pleasant room in 
the house---and really it should be--start the day right and you are 
apt to be cheerful all day. 


---Note the illustration---all the pieces shown may not be needed although 
they are all practicable 

---made of round white reed, well woven, properly designed and very 
comfortable-- 

---the table has a 40-inch top of white cedar, $17.50. 

---the Chairs are very strongly constructed, $5.00 each--- 

--the Couch is full size, $10.7 5--- 

--the Desk, which may be used as serving table, $10.75-- 

--the Tea Wagon, with removable tray, $19.75--- 

--T he Furniture Section is well stocked with reed furniture---Investigate 
Bullock values and Bullock prices before you buy---7th Floor. 





Reed Chairs $6.95 Hickory Chairs $2.75 


—many styles, including the one illustrated, —‘Never-wear-out” chairs that are the 
closely woven throughout and_ strongly most practical furniture for porches, strong 


made, $6.95. and durable, $2.75. 





